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NOTES 


Mr. GLADSTONE has gone back to Hawarden, and, 
rejoice as we do in the hope that he may there have a 
period of rest, if not of freedom from pain, we can- 
not disguise from ourselves the fact that he has said 
his farewell, and quitted for ever the many scenes of 
intellectual and social activity in which he has eclipsed 
one generation after another. From the solemnity of 
this fervent farewell nothing can detract: ‘‘God bless you 
all and the land you love.” 


On Thursday the newsboys made the streets ring with 
cries as to Lord Salisbury’s impending retirement. Because 
the Cabinet was summoned on Monday, because there 
were conferences at the Foreign Office, and because the 
Duke of Devonshire visited the House of Commons, we 
are bidden in certain journals to believe in a “‘ very real 
and serious crisis.” Knowing what we do and what we 
told our readers last week, we can believe in nothing of 
the kind. On the facts as they stand at the moment of 
Writing, and as they were explained in our editorial last 
week, there is no question of Lord Salisbury’s retirement 
from either of the positions he holds in the Cabinet, and 
there is, therefore, no question of a Cabinet shuffle. 


Anp when ‘“‘a generally trustworthy source” builds 
up in the Daily Chronicle a series of elaborate inferences 
upon the movements of the Duke of Devonshireon Monday, 
does he not forget one important fact? The Duke of 
Devonshire is Lord President of the Council. He is, 
therefore, by Cabinet usage the understudy of the Premier 


for all formal duties. In the absence of the Premier he, 
by established usage, summons the Cabinet and presides 
over its deliberations. What, then, more natural in these 
anxious times than that the Duke should be at the centre 
of Parliamentary and official activity ; but his being there 
does not involve Lord Salisbury’s resignation, for that is 
not contemplated. 


As in home affairs, so in relation to China and West 
Africa, the position is exactly as we have described it. In 
West Africa the negotiations are still proceeding upon the 
lines we mapped out just a month ago. England is resolute 
for the maintenance of the principle of an open navigable 
Niger. ‘*‘ Why,” we asked on February 26, ‘‘ should not a 
line be drawn north-eastwards from the end of the line of 
delimitation between French Dahomey and British Lagos 
to reach the Niger north of the rapids? This would 
secure to France some reasonable share of the hinterland, 
and would secure to us that one essential—absolute free- 
dom of navigation on the Niger from the sea to the head 
of navigation.” This is the line over which the diplo- 
matists are now poring, with a readiness on our part— 
and on the part of France, too, if we may accept seriously 
the conversation with M. Hanotaux of which the ever- 
delightful M. Blowitz told us in the Z’mes on Monday— 
to give and take, provided always that the vital principle 
of an open Niger under British control be not impaired. 


In the Far East there is no such clear issue, but 
here again the situation develops from day to day as was 
foreshadowed in these columns. On March 5 we empha- 
sised Mr. Curzon’s ‘‘ But "—a saving clause to anticipate 
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the failure to maintain the full integrity of the Chinese 
Empire. ‘‘The usurpation of Chinese territory is not, 
primarily, any part of British policy”; du¢ we may be— 
perhaps are being—driven to it. Following that came 
the diplomatic armistice foreshadowed in the midst of 
urgent war alarms in our issue of March 12—‘‘ a diplomatic 
armistice of weeks—it may even be of months—and 
duriny that armistice Russia will have her say, Britain 
will have her say, Japan will have her say, every 
Power will have its say, for diplomacy moves with slug- 
gish feet.” That diplomatic armistice is now proceeding. 
Russia has already had her say—and to some effect, if the 
Times Pekin correspondent’s telegram yesterday is con- 
firmed. The Japanese naval expenditure of £32,000,000 
is Japan’s move. France’s demands upon China in the 
South constitute her move; and these moves will go on 
for some time. During the diplomatic armistice which 
they create we must expect a period of stress which might, 
if in incompetent hands, lead to war. But there will be 
no war until the last resource of diplomacy has been 
exhausted, and until it is quite clear that in no other way 
can indispensable British interests and British treaty 
rights be maintained. 


Mr. Goscuen and his ‘‘ administrative difficulties ” can- 
not long withstand the pressure of public opinion—home 
and Colonial—in favouring a really Imperial Royal Naval 
Reserve. That very alert body, the Toronto branch of the 
Navy League, has this week added its voice to those in- 
side and outside Parliament who urge the extension of the 
Reserve to the body of seamen of the Colonial Mercantile 
Marine. How much Canada is in earnest in this matter 
may be judged from the stirring speeches delivered at the 
British Empire League meeting at Ottawa the other day, 
by men differing so widely in political views as Sir Charles 
Tupper, the Hon. Israel Tarte, and Colonel Denison. We 
.cannot afford to neglect this strong Colonial appeal to be 
allowed to share in the naval defence of the Empire. 


Ix these prosaic days we cannot guard too zealously 
the few existing monuments of an historic past. In foreign 
lands where we bear sway there is no temple, no gate- 
Way, no ruin so insignificant but that we protect it in so 
far as we may, and the more so if it be an object of rever- 
ence on the part of natives. But for the monuments of 
our own land we have no reverence and for its natives we 
have no consideration. How else could we even permit 
the contemplation of the projected destruction of the 
thirteenth-century gateway leading up to the old church of 
St. Bartholomew-the-Great at Smithfield? The Romans 
were nearly as busy as ourselves, yet they could manage 
triumphal processions, popular gatherings, and the 
despatch of daily business amidst a labyrinth of ancient 
monuments, the ruins of which still dot the Forum. Cannot 
we do the same? 


TAkeE, again, the case of St. Winifred’s Well at Holy- 
well—a unique monument of the past, a spring of water 
gushing up under a Gothic canopy of stone reared to 
protect it. The fact that Roman Catholics and Anglicans 
have alike visited this well to find, as they believe, relief 
from their physical ills, is no reason for cheap satire ; if 
we were to treat our own people as well as we treat the 
natives of other lands, it should rather be a reason for 
greater reverence. But that apart, the present proposal 
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to adapt this historic relic to the manufacture of soda 
water would be incredible among bushmen or Eskimos. 


WE understand that it is proposed to restore the great 
statue of the Archangel St. Michael, which formerly stood 
on the roof of Canterbury Cathedral, and gave the name 
of the Angel Tower to that now known as Bell Harry 
Tower, and also to Angel Laneinthecity. The figure was 
a conspicuous object from the road known as the Pilgrim’s 
Way, and the first sight of it was eagerly looked forward 
to. It was pulled down by the Puritans ; and, it is said, 
a hundred men were needed to haul at the rope. What 
will Mr. Kensit say to the restoration of this ‘‘ abominable 
idol” ? 


Tue Rev. William Black makes a violent attack in the 
correspondencecolumns of the Gvarvdiax upon the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. This is the gentleman who has made 
himself conspicuous in regard to a certain class of mar- 
riages, which, in the opinion of the Reverend William 
Black, are mockeries and scandals. The Archbishop 
naturally takes a somewhat wider view of this delicate 
matter, and is accordingly honoured by being vehemently 
abused by the reverend gentleman, with the kind assistance 
of the editor of the Guardian, who should surely have made 
use of the blue pencil in the interests of his journal. Mr. 
Black was formerly, we believe, a monk -of some sort. 
We suppose that, as one of the Articles puts it, ‘‘ the infec- 
tion thereof doth remain, yea even in them that are regene- 
rated.” For his view is that of the monk, not of the man. 


Tuose who speak lightly of the Reunion of the Churches 
as a dead issue must be surprised by the wide interest 
which Father Duggan’s book, ‘‘ Steps to Reunion,” is 
awakening at Rome and here in England among both 
Anglicans and Roman Catholics. The subject is discussed 
from one Anglican standpoint in the article which appears 
in another column, but there is, of course, another Anglican 
standpoint—the standpoint of the High Church Anglicans, 
who are unfeigned in their mourning over the divisions of 
Christendom, and in their hope that the centuries to come 
may have some word to add to the pronouncement of the 
sixteenth century. The prospects of reunion may seem 
desperate, but to these Anglicans at least the present 
dissensions are nothing short of deplorable. 


THERE was a charming unanimity among Irishmen on 
Monday in practical support of Mr. Gerald Balfour's Local 
Government Bill, however anxious each section may have 
been to prove what fearful dullards and hypocrites those 
other fellows were. Mr. Dillon, Mr. Redmond, Mr. 
Healy, Mr. Morley, Colonel Saunderson, and Mr. 
Rentoul, each in turn, and each in his own particular 
way and in his own particular degree, blessed the Bill, 
leaving Mr. Lambert and Mr. Logan to show the 
weakness of the threatened revolt against this ‘‘ bribe 
and blackmail”—as Mr. Dillon choicely called it—to 
the Irish landlords. But there is no difficulty in show- 
ing that this “bribe and blackmail” is on all fours 
with what has been done for English agriculturists. As 
for the other point made against the Bill—the inadequate 
constitution of the Irish Local Government Board—Mr. 
Gerald Balfour is, as he showed, the real administrative chief 
of that Board, and through him Parliament has a measure 
of control. Nodoubt when the Bill is working in Ireland, 
and the Board has thrust upon it new duties, it will have 
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to be strengthened, and perhaps given a direct representa- 
tive in Parliament separate from the Chief Secretary. But 
the case is met for the moment, and after the tranquil 
second reading of Monday last the Government may ex- 
pect to see their effort to solve one further corner of the 
great Irish problem secure from Parliamentary ill chances 
by Whitsuntide. 


It takes two to make a fight. The Sirdar cannot get 
the Khalifa’s host to come on. But what else can 
he expect? Emir Mahmoud and Osman Digna have 
pushed forward three separate detachments in an endea- 
vour to feel their way across the dry bed of the Atbara, so 
as to be able to creep round to Berber—and the Anglo- 
Egyptian force has rudely entreated each one in succes- 
sion. This kind of thing, no doubt, spirits up the 
Khedivial Army, but it is mightily depressing for the 
Dervishes. The poor Emir and Osman-of-the~Hundred- 
Lives are, however, between the Devil and the deep sea. 
The old tyrant of Omdurman is behind them; the Sirdar 
is in front. But even a fight against maxims and maga- 
zine rifles is preferable to going home; so we look pretty 
confidently for a fight before another week is over. 


From a financial point of view the campaign is a 
serious thing for Egypt, albeit it is one of the most 
economically conducted of recent times. That it will, 
nevertheless, prove an excellent investment cafinot be 
doubted. The recovered Dongola country, for example, 
will become, according to Professor Forbes, ‘‘ the richest 
in the world” when irrigation is applied. It is quite a 
mistake, of course, to suppose that the administrative 
energy of the country is being drained by the military 
operations. The development of Egypt’s resources goes 
steadily on in spite of the fighting. Note in this con- 
nection the encouraging figures as to Lord Cromer’s 
labours in Egypt given in Sir Elwin Palmer’s last report. 
And the good work continues. Aird’s have started on 
their great dam ; Professor Forbes is now writing out his 
report on the harnessing of the Nile for the supply of that 
electricity which, in the general lack of fuel, must take 
the place of steam. 


WueEN the turbines are set up, moreover, it will be 
seen that the cataracts, the existence of which has been 
so thoughtlessly lamented, are likely to prove a blessing 
rather than a curse to the Nile Valley. There can be no 
doubt that we are only at the beginning of the wonders 
which will be wrought by means of electricity derived 
from the onrush of the world’s rivers; and it is pleasant 
to remember how well Greater Britain is supplied with 
quick-flowing streams. Think, for instance, of Canada. 
And after the rivers are harnessed, it will be the ocean’s 
turn. How long shall we have to wait before the scientists 
are able to take advantage of the great lever supplied by 
the tides ? 


THE telegrams from Washington have been full of war 
again ; but we cannot see that the situation is really more 
threatening than it was. If the court-martial should find 
that the ane was blown up through ‘‘ external causes,” 
Spain will promptly promise to pay up; or, should her 
Own report of the disaster differ from the American report, 
She will ask for arbitration. In the latter case, the Pre- 
sident is understood to think that her request would be 
areasonable one. There remains the question of Cuba. 
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Our impression is that instructed American opinion is 
beginning to take a calmer view of the situation in the 
island. Many people have become disillusioned, just as a 
large section of our own public has been disillusioned in 
the cases of Armenia and Greece. And it is instructed 
opinion, after all, which in the last resort usually rules in 
foreign affairs in America. Despite the noisy Jingoes, it 
seems probable that, if Spain plays her cards carefully, the 
United States will neither make war upon her nor seek to 
humiliate her. May we suggest to our American readers 
that a useful wrinkle for dealing with the Cuban pro- 
blem might be found in an examination of the present 
circumstances of the little island of Samos. The thing 
that Spaniards will not consent to is the hauling down of 
their flag in Cuba ; the flag of the Sultan still flies over 
Samos ; but under an outside guarantee it is as safe from 
his deadening influence as the Channel Islands. 


Now that the Government has promised the Uganda 
inquiry for which we pressed, let us hope that it will 
be thorough, and that it will get quickly to work. 
We should like to see Sir John Kirk appointed. He 
has an unsurpassed knowledge of East Africa, and is per- 
fectly independent. We fervently hope that the inquiry 
may result in two things,—First, the transference of East 
Africa from the Foreign Office, which is sadly inexperi- 
enced in administrative matters, to the more fully equipped 
Colonial Office ; Second, the establishment for Downing 
Street’s benefit of some sort of Consultative African 
Council, which might be depended upon to give the 
Government sound advice upon the management of such 
enterprises as the Macdonald Expedition. 


DRAMATIS PERSON/@ : 
LORD ROSEBERY 


At the moment Lord Rosebery may be said to be in the 
political world and yet not of it ; but, truth to tell, he has 
always been rather a pathetic figure in our 
A Recrudescence public life. For Fate, which endowed him 
with the qualities that would have made 
him a first-class Parliamentarian, has never allowed him to 
sit in the House of Commons, and there is something much 
more than amusing in his comparison of himself to the 
penniless little boy whose only view of the circus is got by 
the painful process of peering in under the canvas just to 
see the feet of the horses. The reflection may, lead no- 
whither, but every Parliamentary hand will tell you how 
great a success Lord Rosebery must have been had he not 
been sentenced to the Upper Chamber. The same House 
of Commons, on the anvil of which Mr. Curzon is at this 
very instant being hammered into a statesman, would have 
made of Lord Rosebery a leader of the very first order. 
The rapier would have been his weapon, and those who 
have heard him deal with the Duke of Argyll or talk to his 
friends will know how effectively he would have used it ; 
added to which his skill in dealing with men in their 
individual capacity would probably have made him the 
most successful party leader since Disraeli. 
' It may seem idle to discuss the ‘‘ might have been” in 
the case of a man who (according to the apocryphal story) 
fought and won the battles of his life on the playing 
fields of Eton when he decided to marry a Rothschild, 
win the Derby, and become Prime Minister. He had done 
all three when one fine October morning he wrote ‘‘ My 
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dear Ellis” to say that he could no longer lead the 
Liberal party ; but no one was foolish enough to imagine 
that the letter-writer, a young man of forty-nine, had 
really closed his career. As a fact, the ‘‘ recrudescence of 
Rosebery,” as it is the fashion to call it, has since that 
time been most marked. The accepted and acceptable 
eulogist of Scots heroes, he has been talking Burns and 
acting Rosebery; but that does not detract from a 
steady growth of public favour, which has (so it is said) 
excited the wondering envy of Mr. Arthur Balfour. His 
last coup has not been his least successful. His appeal 
to London was made on the very night on which Mr. 
Chamberlain proclaimed urbi et orbi his Camberwell 
origin, but the result two days later proclaimed the 
Scottish nobleman to be the truer Londoner. Whether 
Lord Rosebery would have been equally successful had he 
been all the time responsible for the party decisions of a 
numerically weak Opposition is another matter. Nothing, 
for instance, has helped him more than Sir William Har- 
court’s South African Committee fiasco. 


Whatever the appropriate discount, however, there re- 
mains the solid and substantial fact that Lord Rosebery’s 
position is, in no conventional sense, 
unique. For this there are many reasons, 
of which not the least is that, with Mr. 
Gladstone in inevitable retirement, he is far and away the 
most interesting personality in politics—puzzling, if you 
will, unaccountable often, beyond a doubt, but none the 
less one who, even when he does not convince, always 
has the supreme merit of interesting the public. It has 
been said that the best thing that can happen to a 
woman is that everybody should admire her clothes, 
the next best that everybody should disparage them, but 
the worst that nobody should notice them. It is 
much the same with public men. But we all follow our 
Rosebery. His passion for the British Empire is pro- 
bably the most fundamental explanation of this. Added 
to this passion, there is immense knowledge, much of it 
gained first hand, all of it digested, none of it crammed. 
Added to the passion and the knowledge are the laurels 
won in 1886, and from 1892 to 1895. He has proved him- 
self a master of foreign affairs, for it must not be thought 
that the ‘‘ crisis ’-less years of the late Liberal Government 
were free from international difficulties and complications. 
There was plenty of raw material for the manufacture of 
‘* eraceful concessions,” but it did not happen to be Lord 
Rosebery’s line of business. His foot once down was not 
taken up, with the consequence that, looking backwards 
{as the invalid does to his days of health), we can now 
see how successfully Lord Rosebery conducted foreign 
affairs when he was at the helm. There were then no 
excursions and alarums to prevent us sleeping at nights ; 
though, paradoxically enough, that is precisely what he 
himself found difficult to do. He has the consolation 
(such as it is) of knowing that he is the founder of quite 
a distinct school. A Roseberian has certain definite ideals 
in foreign affairs ; Sir Edward Grey—the “ political twin” 
in foreign affairs that Lord Rosebery sought in vain to 
find for all purposes in Sir William Harcourt—is a bril- 
liant example. Yet there are no Salisburians, no Har- 
courtians ; and even “‘ anything for a quiet life” has hardly 
given Mr. John Morley a following. 


Puzzling 
but interesting 


Lord Rosebery is essentially a man of movement. If 
he talks to you in his study, he is busy cutting the 
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books that he is certain to devour as soon as you are 
gone. At Dalmeny he silently steals out each evening 
to sleep at Barn Bougle Castle; when 
at Downing Street he would go to The 
Durdans at night much as most of us 
would walk upstairs to bed. The Durdans is, of all his 
houses, his favourite residence, though it would be wrong 
to infer that the owner of Ladas and Sir Visto finds in its 
nearness to Epsom Downs its chief attraction. In all his 
houses the fact is writ large—in pictures, in books, and 
what not—that there are three men who most attract him 
—Cromwell (who liked racehorses), Napoleon (who liked 
Empire), and Mr. Pitt (about whom he has written an 
excellent monograph). His serious moments are very 
serious, for he ponders {it would almost be true to say broods) 
over some of the deepest mysteries of life and death. 
In many ways he is a lonely figure. In temperament, 
in taste, and in worldly circumstance he is very unlike the 
great mass of his party. This loneliness is not modified 
by the splendid isolation in which he finds himself ina 
Chamber where thirteen out of every fourteen of its mem- 
bers are his opponents. In politics he is solitary perforce, 
in society he apparently determines to be no other. Was 
it otherwise he would be the most sought for, and the 
most brilliant figure in society. As things are, it is the 
brisk, alert walk from The Durdans to the Paddock that 
interests and exhilarates him, and not the crowded salon 
of the fashionable hostess. This does not mean that he 
has no friends; for he has plenty, and with them he isa 
delightful companion ; at Court he is a persona gratissima. 
Has he not, indeed, been married by countless para- 
graphists to the Princess This or the Empress That? 
And yet he is still a widower. 


Traits 


What of the future? Will he again lead the Liberal 
party—or any party? Some one has called him the 
Homocea of politics, and certainly his 
finger has a curious habit of touching the 
spot long before other fingers point the 
same way. He was a pioneer in Imperial Federation ; 
on the importance of municipalities, on the Imperial 
significance of a well-governed Ireland, and on the House 
ef Lords he has seen with clear prevision in advance of 
his fellow-Liberals. Yet many a devoted Roseberian has 
strange misgivings whether, when the pinch comes, he 
will be as successful at home as he was abroad. His 
Parliamentary ‘‘ sphere of influence” is in the House of 
Lords ; there is no ‘‘ open door” to let him into the House 
of Commons, where, perforce, he must always speak 
through another. The failure of the Harcourt experi- 
ment is not conclusive; but it has its warning of future 
difficulty. At the moment it can only be affirmed that 
no man stands higher in public estimation than he does. 
His patriotism is as unquestioned as are his powers; 
we are not sorich in statesmen of the first rank that we 
can afford to do without him. Mr. Gladstone—with 
whom his differences when he resigned the Liberal leader- 
ship were considerably resented by the Grand Old Man— 
has lately declared that Lord Rosebery is bound to resume 
that leadership in the near future, and it is amusing that 
this prediction should be communicated to the world by so 
notorious a Liberal ‘‘ Forward” as Mr. George Russell. 
But no wholly wise man prophesies, and the only certain 
thing is that Lord Rosebery can always, if he choose, be 
that most indeterminate of all things—a factor in British 
politics. 


Will he again 
lead ? 
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THE PERSONNEL OF PARLIAMENT 
By an M.P. 


It is curiously interesting to compare the Labour party in 
the British House of Commons with the corresponding 
group in the French Chamber or the 
German Reichstag. There is all the differ- 
ence in the world between the revolu- 
tionary Gaul or the scientific Teuton and the plain man in 
tweeds and broadcloth, who never speaks unless his own 
Union is interested, whose class prejudices are generally 
latent, who is above all things businesslike. The transient 
but unembarrassed phantom of last Parliament, Mr. Keir 
Hardie, more closely resembled the Continental rhapsodist, 
but by his Labour colleagues in the House his calculated 
furies were only ridiculed, and not a man was so poor 
as to do him reverence. The Labour party in England 
has, in fact, been largely moulded by a great social 
force, which has also influenced the English Liberal 
party, to which there is no analogous power in Conti- 
nental politics. The Nonconformist churches have differ- 
entiated English from Continental Liberalism, which 
allied itself with advanced free thought, and advocated 
emancipation in morals as well as in politics, while 
the same churches, especially in the North and in 
Wales, have formed the ideals and ruled the conduct 
of the black-coated artisan, who is the backbone of the 
greater Unions. A great national service that, which some 
Buckle of the future may help us to appreciate, seeing 
that the older Unionism has been for the most part 
steadily and sensibly guided by its leaders, who are men 
of independent judgment and considerable information— 
men, indeed, who for one strike they have made have pre- 
vented twenty. The new Unionism demands different men 
and more sensational leadership. Born amid the London 
proletariat, it has something of the fever of great capitals ; 
it is more in love with destruction and boasts more 
ambitious and grandiose designs than the older associa- 
tions, which aimed chiefly at the modest advantages of 
combination and thrift. Which of the two movements 
is to conquer? Whether a Mr. Fenwick or a Mr. Tom 
Mann is to bestride the Labour world in the twentieth 
century like a colossus is one of the most interesting 
questions of the day. 


The Two 
Labour Parties 


There are veterans of Labour in the House, and two 
have been received into the frigid bosom of officialism— 
Mr. Henry Broadhurst and Mr. Thomas 
‘owe Burt. They both belong to the old type, 
and Mr. Broadhurst has so far overcome 
any prejudices against the habitations and habits of the 
middle classes he may have once harboured as to set up 
a villa and play golf himself. He is a strong Noncon- 
formist, very ready and fluent of speech, with a vein of 
humour which has been, perhaps, a little overworked. 
His influence in the Labour world is not so great as it 
used to be; but in revenge he has become a personage 
among the wirepullers of the Liberal party. Mr. Burt is 
one of the finest characters among many admirable men 
who have figured prominently in this movement. No one 
commands greater respect in the House than this modest 
and refined and transparently honest man, who began life 
as a collier, who has fought many hard fights, but never 
used a weapon that was not clean. Men of a similar type 
are Mr. Fenwick and Mr. John Wilson—hard-headed, 
practical, robust, 
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Making sure to each his own 
That he reap where he has sown, 


and full of that cheery optimism by which the hardy North 
braces the national life. Mr. Ben Pickard has a bone to 
pick with them, for they represent the Durham and North- 
umberland miners who decline to join the Federation in 
the demand for an Eight Hours Bill. 

Another well-known miners’ representative is Mabon. 
His short, stout figure is not that which we associate 
with poets; but when he speaks there is an ardent 
sincerity in his words which, ta some extent, explains 
his fame as a Welsh bard. Mr. Sam Woods for 
a long time represented a great division of Lancashire, 
but has now condescended upon a London suburb. He 
has a quiet, modest manner, and is a man of much 
moderation. The claims of domestic servants now 
occupy much of his time. Taken as a whole, the salient 
quality of the Labour member of the old school is that he 
sticks to his last, works hard for the particular trade he is 
sent to represent, but does not attempt to capture the 
Government in the interest of any theory. For the most 
part, he allows the Liberal leaders to decide for him, except 
when his own Union is directly concerned, 


The most flamboyant, picturesque, and interesting 
personality amongst the Labour men is Mr. John Burns ; 
he has the ear of the House, and is care- 
ful, like a wise Parliamentarian, not to 
speak much and never long. A speech of 
his at a mass meeting is a great physical effort, full of 
sound and fury, and emphasised by a transpontine excess 
of gesture. If politics fail him, Mr. Burns may make a 
fortune at the Adelphi or on the Surrey side; for no 
man living could better captivate the gods by delivery 
of stage rhetoric. But in the House it is another 
John Burns altogether—a John Burns modulated and 
moderated to the right pitch. None the less it is 
temperament that tells, and it is physical vitality which 
makes John Burns the Charlie Beresford of Labour. 
He is at his best on some question of general principle 


The Young and 
Heady Men 


such as the retention cf open spaces for London, and has. 


a happy gift of phrase-making, not in the literary but in 
the debating sense ; during the more arduous and detailed 
work of Committee his older colleagues outshine him. At 
present, however, Mr. Burns does not give much time to 
Parliament ; he is sufficiently occupied as deus ¢nvoludus 
of the London Progressives. Two members who belong 
to the younger school of Trade-Unionists have come in at 
by-elections—Mr. Maddison from Sheffield and Mr. 
Steadman from Stepney. Mr. Steadman has a con- 
siderable reputation for rather violent speeches on strike 
platforms in London, and it will be interesting to see how, 
he develops in the House. Mr. Maddison is a good 
speaker. 

Labour politics are still in their infancy so far as Par- 
liament is concerned; and the Labour group has not yet 
organised itself into a party. The Congress passes 
annually a long string of resolutions, and apparently the 
Socialists are on some important questions in the majority 
there. None the less, the House receives from the consti-. 
tuencies not the violent and aggressive men, but the Burts 
and Fenwicks and Wilsons. Some day, perhaps, a Labour 
Parnell will arise and adroitly play the balance between the 
Tory and Liberal capitalists. It is astonishing, however, 
how rarely Nature produces a Parnell. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
NEGLECTED WALES 


Tue Welshman has never played a very heroic part in 
English literature. Shakespeare, as Dr. Brandes has 
recently been reminding us, is responsible 
for most things in the matter of British 
literary taste, and it may be that this too 
is to be laid to his door—that the Welsh character has 
been mainly misunderstood by our critics, and the Welsh 
language held up to laughter by rough and ready reporters 
of insistent Eisteddfods. Certainly, the fact is there, be 
the explanation what it may; and it seems not too ingeni- 
ous to surmise that the dogmatic absurdities of Sir Hugh 
Evans, the perverted and clownish logic of Fluellen, 
and Hotspur’s drowsy jest that he had sooner hear his 
brach, Lady, howl in Irish than Mortimer’s madam sing in 
Welsh, have had their share in setting the fashion. And, 
to be sure, even the mighty figure of Owen Glendower 
shrinks in Shakespeare’s pages into the doddering panta- 
loon, babbling of ‘‘ fiery shapes ” and ‘‘ burning cressets,”’ 
and far more interested in the portents of his own birth than 
in the intricacies of the knot which he was born to untie. 
Shakespeare’s British prejudice against an unknown 
tongue has touched the Welshman to his long disadvan- 
tage ; and, while we have had Celtic renaissances 
everywhere, and a wilderness of English reviewers 
for our Scots bards, Wales, with its magnificent chances 
for the ballad-monger, has been, on the whole, singu- 
larly neglected. Even the ever-green Davyth ap Gwilym 
is still without modern biographer or English translator, 
and ‘“‘The Red Book of Hergest,” and even ‘‘ Taliesin,” 
are no more than names to the general. Clearly, nowa- 
days, when all good things hidden in the treasure-house of 
literature are being brought anew to the light, it is high 
time that something were done for the Welsh poets— 
something, too, for the Welsh heroes. And this is what 
Mr. Ernest Rhys has attempted in his book of ‘‘ Welsh 
Ballads” (David Nutt). 


Wales in English 
Literature 


The task was no easy one, for we are as remote as can 
well be from the age of chivalry and the spirit of the ballad. 
To read Percy’s ‘‘ Reliques”’ in the glare 
of modern psychological verse—in the 
fierce light, say, of Browning and Mr. 
George Meredith—is to feel how far we have wandered 
from the primitive simplicity, the naive, naked direct- 
ness of 


The Backward 
Glance 


When shaws be sheen, and swards full fair, 
And leaves both large and long, ' 

It is merry walking in the fair forest, 
To hear the small birds’ song. 


The ballad-singer of the nineteenth century must inevitably, 
even at his best, be rather introspective and personal than 
objective and narrative :— 


What have I done for you ? 
England, my England ! 

What is there I would not do, 
England, my own? 


That is naturally and sincerely the attitude of modern bal- 
ladry. And if it be difficult to set ourselves and our imagi- 
nations back, like the hands of a clock, into the period of 
British song, where the style is simple and the matter 
direct, it is doubly hard to do so in the case of Welsh 
literature, where the style is not simple at all, and the 
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matter is anything but direct. It is here that Mr. Rhys 
succeeds so admirably, and it is this peculiar atmosphere— 
this interposing mist or haze through which his heroes 
show fog-doubled, like giants walking—that gives this 
volume of ‘‘ Welsh Ballads” a tone, a savour of its own, 
and differentiates it altogether from the production of con- 
temporary poets, many of whom have gifts, of essential 
value to poetry, which are denied to Mr. Rhys, but none 
of whom has just this mist-and-moonlight indefiniteness. 

And yet it may be that just this indefiniteness is to pre- 
vent Mr. Rhys’s Ballads from achieving a popular success. 
There is nothing of the clear, cocksure directness, naturally 
so sympathetic to an Englishman, about his work; nothing, 
even, of the finished gift of narrative which will lead a 
public, radically unpoetic, to read poetry ‘‘for its story.” 
When he has a story to tell, as in the tale of Howel’s 
death, he deliberately evades the event, which is, instead, 
foreshadowed in a song :— 


A foaming wave cried out all night 
Upon my fate : 

Last night I dreamt of an open grave, 
A crying wound, and a closing gate. 


There sang the heart whose evensong 
Came too true, 

That soon lay rent on Arvon field 
By David's dagger through and through. 


That is all we are directly told of the catastrophe, and this 
is not the fashion of narrative to win the story-loving 
public, the great clientship of the libraries. There is 
yet another quality in Mr. Rhys which may estrange him 
from the common taste. To catch the spirit of the Cymric 
muse he has indulged himself in rough, broken music, in 
lines sometimes deliberately unmelodious, and in rhymes 
that jangle on the ear. ‘‘ Lawns” and “radiance,” 
“‘sing” and ‘‘begin,” ‘‘folk” and ‘‘oak”: these are 
rhymes that will trouble the exact critic. Nor am I con- 
fident that all his readers will appreciate the ingenious 
musical effect of a metre like this :— 


Night wind never sang more sweetly, 
Song more strange : 

All confused, yet with a music 
In confusion’s interchange,— 


where the sympathetic ear will trace in the false rhyme 
or assonance in the third line a sense of continuity which 
gives the effect, as it were, of a harp accompaniment, 
striking chords to emphasise the fall. 


But what does it matter? The artist paints for the 
few, the two or three gathered together to sympathise, and 
_ for these this book of ‘‘ Welsh Ballads” 
- will have a very real charm. First and 
a ee last, there is the atmosphere, hard to 
analyse, yet easy to appreciate. The heroic figures show 
dim on a gray hillside ; they move, now through twilight, 
now under a fitful moon ; or again buffeting a wind which, 
in Mr. Rhys’s own fine phrase, ‘‘ makes spears of the 
shattered rain.” 


Three shadows I followed against the moon, 
That marched while the grey reeds whistled the tune. 


Three sailors pass, by the water-gate, 
And sing of Merlin as it grows late. 


The fields of night are vacant : 
O’er the hill 
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The starry host is hidden, 
And the horse of the wind is ridden 
Thro’ the empty space at will. 


There is simplicity here ; the words are of the barest ; yet 
the complete effect is anything but simple. Everything 
is viewed as through shadows; our feet are among the 
grassy barrows of the dead; the heroes return to their 
countryside, like wraiths. It is an enchanted land, where 
even in the beacon light the fairies may be seen trooping 
to their pagan mass. 


But now the first wild wing of fire 
Flies from the mountain-tops ; 
The wood doves coo ; and a fainter choir 
Is heard as the elf-bell stops— 
A hymn that can never to heaven, but dies in the 
hazel copse. 


The little people weep within, 
As they hark to the Holy Mass : 
At heart, they pray for the mortal sin 
Of man, that lets him pass 
The Bridge of Dread ; for the Fairies tire, they 
tire of the reed and the grass. 


The reader of these poems must needs rise from the 
book with a clearer sense of the Welsh spirit, the Welsh 
ambition. Through it all there seems to 
wail the cry of a dying nationality, of a 
» people whose present is vague and un- 

heroic; but a people proud of a faded 
past, living still in the superstition of a future resurrection. 
The graves of Merlin and Arthur are to open; the voice 
of Llewelyn shall yet, 


“Still nursing 
the uncon- 
querable hope 


Like the voice of Brin, 
End the mystic message it began ; 


Time trembles 
To an end, and space dissembles : 
The godlike soul lives on. 


Simple, childlike creed of the mountainside ; vague mis- 
givings of creatures moving about in worlds never to be 
realised ; but with the heart of poetry beating in chime 
with legend. A nation that lives in the past can never, 
perhaps, attain to a tangible future, and to-day most of us 
are too practical to spare time over ‘‘ impossible loyalties ” 
and ‘‘ forsaken beliefs.” Still some of us—thank God !— 
believe that the privilege of an heroic past is more stimu- 
lating than the promise of a commercial future. Nor will 
these, too, fail of their reward, when it comes to a final 
reckoning. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


ENGLAND IN CHINA 


By 2 Resident in Shansi 


For the present lamentable state of affairs in China we 
have only ourselves to blame. England might long ago 
have carried out in China the active helpful policy that Sir 
Harry Parkes so ably carried out in Japan. Had China 
been thus kindly and firmly taken in hand she would now, 
like Japan, have been able to hold her own against all 
aggression. Unfortunately the policy of Sir Thomas 
Wade and Sir John Walsham was of a passive type. 
Their masterly inactivity kept them from doing the good 
they might have done ; and, consciously or unconsciously, 
they became simply splendid ‘‘ wet blankets” for smother- 
ing any and all of the aspirations of our merchants and 
Missionaries in China. So all our opportunities were lost. 
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It is now too late to mend the past ; and our imme- 
diate need is accurately to estimate the circumstances of 
the case to-day that the possibilities of the future may be 
secured. There are still some points in our favour ; but 
unless our policy be definite and bold these will be lost. 

Russia has not yet annexed Manchuria, and much may 
happen ere she can do so. Neither has Germany annexed 
Shantung; but that she intended doing so was known in 
China years ago. Until annexed we have most-favoured- 
nation rights in both districts, and should bring utmost 
pressure on China to enforce those rights, or to secure 
compensation for them. 

The best lines for railways in both Manchuria and 
Shantung are already taken up. Then all the more reason 
for England to obtain the sole right of constructing lines 
into the province of Shansi, which, after all, is the richest 
in minerals of any province in the Empire. Coal and iron 
of the very finest qualities are found there ; silver, copper, 
and gold will, no doubt, be discovered; and petroleum 
cannot be far away. 

Germany is already aiming at these riches, and will 
secure them unless we are wide awake. The least com- 
pensation we can claim in the North, as against monopolies 
in Manchuria and Shantung, is the right to open up 
Shansi, and to organise a sufficient staff of police to pro- 
tect our mines and railroads. 

A line of rail running from Tientsin vé@ Peking on to 
Nalgan, Ta-tung-Fu and north-west, in connection with a 
fleet of steamers on the upper waters of the Yellow River, 
would offer facilities for an enormous increase of trade 
with North Chihli, North Shansi, North Shensi, Nansu, 
and Mongolia. 

Another line from Tientsin véé Huai-lu Ping-Ting, 
Tai-Zuan and Ping Zang along that ancient highway to 
Hsi-an Fu, in Shensi, would multiply the already large 
trade of these districts a hundredfold. 

Both lines would tap some of the best coal and iron 
regions in the world. The gold mines of Mongolia are 
only just becoming known, but its wool and hair trade 
has developed during the last decade, spite of bad roads, 
into one of the chief items of export from Tientsin. 

Naturally both Russia and Germany would oppose 
this move on our part; but firm opposition to their own 
ambitious schemes in Manchuria and Shantung would 
soon bring them to reason; and our hold on Shansi 
would form a most desirable barrier to Russian aggres- 
sion in that quarter, which now lies apparently at her mercy. 

So much about North China. What about Central and 
Southern China? In Central China we have already cried 
‘* hands off,” but our cry is so much wasted breath unless 
we make preparations to defend it. We should at once 
organise a strong naval force of Chinese with headquarters 
on the Yang-tse River, nominally under the Emperor’s 
control, but practically under the command of English 
officers. No other counterpoise to Russian control of the 
Northern Chinese army seems so easily attainable, and at 
the same time so suitable to the genius of our country. 
Mahan’s demonstration of the value of naval power should 
make the desirability of such a force self-evident. With 
such a force in Central China, and the strategic points of 
Tai-Zuan, Ping Zang and Hsi-an Fu held by an English- 
officered police force, we could enable China to hold her 
own against any Power. 

That France wants the Province of Yunnan is well 
known, and since she will claim compensation, she might 
well be allowed to exploit that so-called rich province on 
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similar terms of monopoly of mines and railways, but 
always with equal freedom of trade for all comers. Should 
Yunnan be desired for Burmese benefit, Kwang Si or 
Kwang Tung might be left to France. 

Meanwhile the Chinese would be developing as well 
as China, and the day must come when they, like the 
Japanese, will take their destinies into their own hands, 
and well will it be in that day for the nation that now 
treats them most honourably. For the Chinese are a fine 
race, and, regenerated by Christianity, will yet become a 
great force for good in the world. But what we want just 
now is a clear conception of the case, and quick decisive 
action, or we shall again be ‘‘ too late.” 


WEST INDIAN DEPRESSION * 
IlL—MORE CAUSES AND A CURE 


From a Demerara Point of View 


THERE is another cause of West Indian distress which I 
did not mention last week, and that is the almost entire 
absence of the powers of initiation and co-operation among 
the black and coloured people. The West Indian negrois 
still a child, but a child who has ceased ‘‘ to order himself 
lowly and reverently to all his betters.” The most intelli- 
gent of the coloured population—lawyers, newspaper 
writers, and mercantile employees—have taught him to 
regard the Government officials as usurpers of positions 
rightly belonging to ‘‘ the sons of the soil.” But the future 
of the West Indian black will be far from giorious if it is 
to be of his own making. When the coloured lawyers 
have obtained the predominance in the Legislatures, their 
influence will be just as inimical to the development of the 
Colonies as that of the planting body, and there will be the 
same nepotism and log-rolling that they allege exists now. 

The great need of the West Indies is an entire recon- 
struction of the system of government. The whole crowd 
of elected Legislatures should be swept away, and the 
government constructed as closely as possible on the East 
Indian model, worked by the best men at the disposal of 
the Colonial Office. Whatever objections the Commission 
have urged against federation and a combined Civil Ser- 
vice, there should at least be a federation of the colonies 
into groups, each administered by strong and able servants 
of the Crown. Such a sweeping change, though it would 
evoke tremendous opposition both in the Colonies and at 
home, would be the surest and quickest way of making 
the West Indies a credit to the Empire. If, however, 
those Colonies are to be governed strongly and well along 
progressive lines, they must be liberally assisted in the 
reconstruction of their fortunes. The few hundred thou- 
sand pounds recommended by the Commission are mere 
palliatives, and even as such they cover only a part of the 
area of depression. No suggestion was made in the 
report for the assistance of British Guiana, where the 
outlook is admittedly worse than anywhere else, nor for 
Trinidad and Jamaica. Four or five millions, rather than 
four hundred thousand, would better meet the full measure 
of West Indian necessities. And if England cares in the 
least degree about doing her duty by Colonies which have 


been a great source of profit to her in the past, the money 
must be given. , 


* There are, of course, two sides to this West African question, and it is 
essential that we should have the fullest and freshest light on both of them. 
In this issue and the issue of last week we have given the one side, as seen by 
a Demerara resident ; next week we shall enable our readers to judge of the 
merits of the other side. 
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It is useless to talk about encouraging the Colonies to 
shift for themselves. No one but a lunatic would advise 
a man with a broken limb to effect its cure by exercising 
it. The one limb of the West Indies—the sugar industry— 
is broken, and it is merely a question whether it is worth 
while to splinter and bandage it, or to let it drop off, 
Should the latter course be adopted, the patient must be 
supplied with a new pair of legs in place of the single one 
upon which he has hobbled to the brink of bankruptcy, 
and the process can be accomplished satisfactorily only at 
some expense to the Mother Country. If she will not give 
the money, then her Colonies of the Caribbean must remain 
where they are—in the mire. 

In the West Indies Great Britain possesses a province 
of great possibilities, which require only capital and enter- 
prise to be realised. It seems strange that while hundreds 
of thousands of pounds of British money have been sunk 
in the conquest and development of remote countries whose 
prospects appear to be extremely problematic, these nearer 
‘* Edens of all plenteousness ” should be allowed to remain 
vacant and neglected. British Guiana alone has poten- 
tialities almost equal to the roseate dreams of Raleigh 
and his fellow-adventurers, and its resources may be 
tapped without any of the appalling difficulties which beset 
the ill-starred efforts of the Elizabethan pioneers. Sugar 
should be only one among a score of valuable products 
exported in great quantities from that large and fertile 
country. Whether or not the Imperial Government im- 
pose countervailing duties upon bountied sugar is imma- 
terial, so far as the development of these Colonies is con- 
cerned. The reanimation of the sugar industry, by whatever 
means effected, would without doubt be a boon to the 
people of the West Indies. But it would leave the Colonies 
virtually 7 statu guo, and would effect nothing in the 
direction of unlocking their vast stores of natural wealth. 
Great Britain now has the opportunity of opening up some 
of the most promising of her ‘‘ undeveloped estates.” If 
it is embraced, the result will repay her a hundredfold. 

ANGLO-WeEsT-INDIAN, 


THE REUNION OF THE CHURCHES 


By an Anglican Parson 


Tue publication of Father Duggan’s book, ‘‘ Steps towards 
Reunion,” seems likely to get its author into trouble. 
Cardinal Vaughan has felt it his duty to ‘‘delate” the 
volume to the Pope as ‘‘ temerarious ” and ‘‘ scandalous,” 
the latter word being used in its technical sense—z.¢. 
‘causing to stumble” or ‘casting a stumbling-block in 
the way.” Toan outsider the Cardinal's action is not atall 
surprising ; he could scarcely, it would seem, do anything 
else. For the book—though written from the point of view 
of a staunch and loyal Roman Catholic—is really a for- 
midable indictment of the methods and government of the 
modern Roman Church. Father Duggan submits himself 
in his first chapter to his Church’s judgment without 
reserve, while writing, as he says, with the fullest freedom. 
As a fact, he takes up a position not very unlike that of 
Dr. Pusey in his ‘‘ Eirenicon,” and uses arguments which 
have been employed by most anti-Roman controversialists, 
and even by some writers within the Papal fold. 

Father Duggan makes a strong point of the distinction 
between the teaching of theologians and the teaching of 
the Church. What the Church teaches is comparatively 
little ; all the definitions of faith put together would make 
but a small book, even if the Catechism of the Council of 
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Trent be added. Theologians, on the other hand, have 
written a vast number of books ; but their opinions, though 
respected and quoted, are not authoritative. Moreover, 
theologians teach in an exact and scientific manner ; the 
Church ina simple, popular manner. There is room for 
both methods ; but the modern practice of Rome is more 
and more tending towards imposing the conclusions of 
theologians upon the unlearned, as is here abundantly 
illustrated. Father Duggan goes on to point out the in- 
evitable consequences of an exaggerated use of authority ; 
of placing means on an equality withends; and urges that 
bad government on the part of the rulers of the Church is 
responsible for most of the rebellions against her authority. 
Centralisation, in particular, is an evil now, though at one 
time it may have been good. Upon such reasoning as 
this, Father Duggan bases a powerful plea for a reconsi- 
deration of the position taken up by the Roman Church in 
regard to heretics and schismatics. 

Even though there may be little that is new, at least 
to an Anglican, in Father Duggan’s argument, he has put 
many of his points in a new light, and his learning and 
earnestness render his book more attractive than other- 
wise it would be; for it is not well arranged, and, though 
clearly written, has little literary grace or power. Its 
main interest lies in the fact that it is the work of a Roman 
Catholic priest. We should be disposed to think that the 
Pope himself would scarcely be likely to condemn the 
book, unless on account of one or two such expressions 
as that Christ spoke ‘‘ with exaggeration” (p. 24). But 
the Pope’s advisers will probably take a less liberal view, 
and we fully expect that Father Duggan will be censured 
and his book suppressed. 

There can be no question that the reunion of the 
Churches is at present one of the wildest and most im- 
possible of dreams. Even D6llinger, it is said, came to 
think so. Even if the rulers of the Roman Church were 
as wide-minded and as candid as Father Duggan, they 
could not go behind the Council of Trent, not to mention 
later decisions. And what proportion of non-Roman 
Christians are willing to accept the Tridentine decrees 
and Catechism? Not the Orthodox of the East; not the 
Protestants of the West; few besides a comparatively 
insignificant company of High Church Anglicans. 

Reunion is not only impossible, it is undesirable. It 
is usual to talk about ‘‘our unhappy divisions” as if they 
had not resulted in at least as much good as they have 
done harm; and to quote the prayer of our Lord ‘‘ that 
they all may be one,” as if it were beyond dispute that 
those words had any reference to external ecclesiastical 
unity. To the present writer, at any rate, such a view is 
impossible. It cannot be denied that the Nonconformist 
bodies in this country have had a bracing and healthy 
influence on the Established Church, and that the Church 
has powerfully impressed Dissent for good, to an extent 
which would have been impossible had there been but one 
ecclesiastical organisation. Mere external uniformity is 
no advantage. The only form of union which would 
appear to be really desirable is that of a loose federation, 
such as unites the Episcopal Churches of England, Ireland, 
and America. That does not seem absolutely impracticable 
as between the Church of England and the great Non- 
conformist bodies, though the time is yet far off. Only 
the most visionary of dreamers can bring himself to believe 
that such a reunion would be approved, much less adopted, 
by Rome. Now, as ever, Rome only treats on her own 
terms, and these terms are—unconditional surrender. 
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THE WOMAN’S SUFFRAGIST 
By C. W. RADCLIFFE COOKE, M.P. 


Mrs. Fawcett, in the article on ‘‘ Women’s Suffrage in 
Parliament” which appeared in THe OuTLOOK of March 12, 
is, like all women who take an active part in support of 
the movement, very bitter against its male opponents, and 
—but this is no new thing with ladies—very unjust towards 
them. I am not much concerned with the contemptuous 
style in which she speaks of my humble self. Classed witls 
Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Labouchere as among the 
most prominent champions of the exclusion of women 
from representation, we three are weighed in the balance, 
personally and argumentatively, against Lord Salisbury, 
Mr. Balfour, and Sir Edward Grey, and I can quite believe, 
though she only says so by implication, found wanting: 
Whatever I may think of myself, I am at any rate satisfied 
with my company. No one can accuse Sir William Har- 
court of want of ability or want of sense; and those who 
have a closer acquaintance with Mr. Labouchere than cas 
be formed across the floor of the House know that there 
is no shrewder member of Parliament than he. That 
Mr. Labouchere treats the subject of Women’s Suffrage 
jocosely is true enough. The House is familiar with his 
gift of humour and will not on such a theme be defrauded 
of its laugh; for, sad as the fact may be, the House of 
Commons entirely declines to regard Women’s Suffrage its 
a grave light. 

In moving the rejection of the Bill of last Session ¥ 


endeavoured to advance what I thought were and what 3° 


intended to be some solid reasons against the principle of 
it; but the House received them with ill-concealed im- 
patience, though it relished the criticisms I felt impelled to 
pass on the pretended supporters of the measure. The 
truth is that, with the exception of a few advocates of 
Women's Suffrage, such as Mr. Courtney, whose honesty 
of conviction no one questions, the bulk of the members 
who nominally side with Mrs. Fawcett and her friends are 
either lukewarm supporters or enemies in disguise. The. 
House knows this, and consequently refuses to take them 
or their arguments seriously, or to attach weight to votes 
which are only given on the understanding that they are 
to have no practical effect. 

Mrs. Fawcett, speaking of the majority of 71 by which 
the second reading of the Bill of last Session was carried. 
as ‘the affirmation by a substantial majority in the 
representative House of the principle that women who 
pay rates and taxes ought to be allowed to vote.” con 
siders it to be ‘‘an important point gained.” Had she 
been enabled to hear the real opinions of members of the: 
majority, and the hopes they openly expressed that, having 
now by a delusive vote redeemed their pledges, means 
would be found to prevent the measure from reaching a 
further stage, she would probably think the ‘ point: 
gained ” to be incorrectly described as ‘‘important.” In- 
stead of falling foul of the avowed and manly opponents: 
of Women’s Suffrage, styling their arguments ‘‘trumpery”” 
and their speeches ‘‘ wild and whirling,” she would dm 
well to reserve the vials of her wrath for the traitors im 
the camp—the men who, affecting in public a fervent? 
desire to see women enfranchised, in private denounce 
every measure projected for that object, and excuse their 
duplicity on the ground that they are ‘‘ the victims of the 
importunate widow.” If the leaders of the movement 
could subject their alleged supporters in the House of 
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wheat from the chaff, they would be surprised to find how 
poor would be the yield of sound grain. 

It is not unnatural that women with strong convictions 
on the subject should resent the style in which it appears 
to be treated in debate. It is right, therefore, they 
should know that the reporters, taking their cue from 
the temper of the House, and on the look-out to present 
their readers with food for merriment, give undue promi- 
nence to the jocose speakers, and cut down to the meagrest 
proportions the argumentative, with the result—quite 
natural, as I say—not only of irritating earnest women 
with their heart in the cause, but also of impressing them 
with the belief that their opponents, having no solid reasons 
to allege against the enfranchisement of women, are forced 
to take refuge in ridicule. 

I base my main objection to Women’s Suffrage on a 
different ground from that usually taken. Representation 
no longer now follows as a consequence of taxation. We 
have given votes to men who, if they do not consume 
excisable articles, as beer and tobacco, need contribute 
nothing to the national revenue. Nor is property now an 
essential qualification for the granting of a vote, since we 
have the service and the lodger franchise, which may be 
possessed by persons owning no land, no houses, and not 
a stick of furniture. All we require of the voter of full 
age and sound mind is an indication that he has for the 
time being some kind of fixed position from which we 
may infer that he is not a mere waif and stray, but a 
person with a sufficient concern in the affairs of the com- 
munity to entitle him to a voice in the choice of those who 
are to make laws for and govern the community ; that, in 
short, he has some interest in some place for some time. 

When we have arrived at this conclusion and see 
that, if we except the plural and the University Vote, 
both clearly anomalies, all men, whatever their diversities 
of intelligence and wealth, are, as voters, placed on pre- 
cisely the same footing, we must acknowledge that the 
arguments founded on the injustice of giving votes to poor 
ignorant men, and withholding them from intelligent and 
wealthy women who pay rates and taxes, are unsound. 

Men are given the right to a share in the selection of 
members of the body by which the country is governed 
and its business transacted because it is by men alone that 
the country is made such as it is, and is maintained as it 
is. We need a system of government because of the 
complexity of those business and social relations at home 
and abroad which go to make up, and in fact do con- 
stitute, what we call civilisation. All matters that require 
management, all the material parts, all the framework of 
the State have been constructed by and are maintained 
and preserved by the labour of men. Everything that 
enables us to enjoy a high state of civilisation is due to 
the labour of men. Without roads, railways, buildings, 
docks, ships, and innumerable other works of men, where 
would our civilisation be, and where our need of Parliament 
and Parliamentary electors? The arts and _ sciences 
on which we pride ourselves as evidences of our civi- 
lisation could not exist without the material sur- 
roundings which the hands of men have raised for the 
convenience and comfort of the community. 

Our commerce—the source of our national wealth— 
practically all depends on the work of men. Men have 
made the Empire, and men now continue to make, main- 
tain, and defend it. Conceive, if it be possible, the sudden 
and simultaneous destruction of everything made by the 
hands of men, and what would remain? And what need 
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would there then be of a Parliament and of Parliamentary 
electors? Men, therefore, having made the State, men 
now continuing to make, to maintain, and defend the 
State, are entitled to govern it. 

I shall be asked, perhaps, have women then no func- 
tions? Certainly they have; but as the leaders of the 
Women’s Suffrage movement appear to be thoroughly 
ashamed of the most honourable and most important of 
them, this is a branch of the subject I do not think it 
advisable to discuss. 


INLAND WATERWAYS 
A SUGGESTION FOR THE STATE 


CHEAPER carriage of goods is a question ever with us, and 
ever pressing. Traders complain, and associations fight 
the railway companies in the Courts; the Legislature 
legislates, when pricked thereunto by agitations too power- 
ful to be ignored; and the companies—in the knowledge 
that through their monopoly powers they hold the front- 
door key of the position—go on pretty much in the same 
bad old way. Meanwhile, the country’s industry groans 
beneath a burden almost too heavy in some cases for it to 
bear. Manufacturers, fuming under the extortions and 
bulldozing of their carriers, look enviously on their rivals 
in other lands, where the State is kind and freight is low, 
and cry in their wrath for the Socialism of nationalised 
railways. 

But the nationalisation of the railways would be a 
tremendous business. It would cost a thousand millions 
at the least to buy the companies out-—even at that price 
a good purchase, no doubt; but where will you get a 
Government daring enough to load its country with such 
a gigantic addition to the National Debt? Ministries 
to-day are not made of the heroic stuff: a new judge ina 
brand-new court to hear and determine railway squabbles, 
a hesitating and involved amendment of the Regulation of 
Railways Acts—these are the timorous legislative essays 
wherewith Governments seek to allay public clamour and 
win the gratitude of voters. 

I do not abuse these harassing excursions among the 
enemy. The legislation of the past has borne some fruit ; and 
one almost trembles to think of the depths to which railway 
mismanagement would have sunk but for this legislation. 
I trust there will be more legislation and plenty of it, that 
so the monopoly powers of the companies may be curbed, 
and less riotous freedom be allowed for their evil doings. 
But just now I want to make another suggestion. Why 
not cut at the companies indirectly, but severely and very 
effectually, by the construction of State canals ? 

There are canals in this country at present. The total 
length of canals and navigable rivers in England and 
Wales is 3,913 miles; but only the three or four hundred 
miles of river navigation are in any way State-owned. 
Moreover, though the figure quoted represents the total 
mileage in Mr. Lionel Wells’s complete list of inland 
waterways, it includes some two hundred miles of what 
was formerly canal, but is now converted into railway. 
It also includes about 500 miles of canal which has now 
become derelict, owing, in most if not all cases, to the 
maleficent work of the railway companies. Elsewhere 
the companies, instead’ of starving to death or otherwise 
destroying the canals, have got the same into their own 
hands: 1,426 miles of canal are controlled by railway 
companies. As the total length of railways in England 
and Wales is nearly 15,000 miles, it is clear that the poor 
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2,000 miles of independent waterways are miserably in- 
efficient for purposes of competition. Furthermore, the 
canal companies also have the monopoly taint in their 
constitutions, insomuch that it has been found necessary 
to include them in the purview of Railway Rates legis- 
lation. 

Canals are cheap to construct and maintain. Most of 
the preliminary legal expenses which add to the costliness 
of privately built canals need not be incurred in the making 
of State waterways ; land purchases could be lessened by 
taking advantage of the frequent opportunities for using 
natural waters; construction could be very substantially 
lowered by employing the Engineering divisions of the 
army on the work; maintenance cost would be diminished 
(in comparison with private canals) by the centralisation 
of State management. Construction and the cost thereof 
could be spread over a number of years, so that the nation 
would never feel the burden. Working expenses could be 
met by modest tolls and wharfage rents and charges; or, 
if the State elected—perhaps the wisest plan—to make the 
waterways free as the roadways, the additional expense of 
a Canal Department would not appreciably heighten the 
country’s annual total bill for its Civil Service. 

Two main advantages would follow the construction of 
State Canals :— 

(1) The railways would be relieved from the car- 
riage of bulky goods, which do not need that quick 

‘transit, and are unsuited to it, because they cannot be so 
carried profitably both to the carriers and to the con- 
signors. For instance, it is bitterly complained that iron 
has to pay a freight on English railways which is almost 
prohibitive when compared with the freight charges (some 
fifty per cent. lower) which iron pays in Belgium and 
Germany. But the Belgian and German State lines are 
not run for profit-making purposes, and so can afford the 
low carriage. English railways, on the other hand, being 
commercial undertakings, and having been very expensive 
to construct, can legitimately claim a fair profit on their 
services; and, though they could make their iron rates 
considerably lower than they are at present without 
sacrificing their profit, it is very doubtful whether they 
could bring down the rates to the Continental level. Now 
iron is not perishable merchandise, and it would be no 
industrial inconvenience for it to spend a few hours longer 
on a water journey than would be consumed in railway 
transit. So, if we had a proper network of State canals, 
the railway companies would be relieved of a class of 
traffic which cannot be profitably carried by rail at rates 
sufficiently low for the needs of the trade ; while the goods 
could be carried by water at a nominal cost, to the great 
advantage of both home and foreign trade; and the list 
of articles needing very cheap carriage and suited to 
canal transit is heavy enough to keep filled with barges 
the thickest mesh of canals with which the country could 
be woven. Coal, grain, stone, bricks, hay, manure, may 
be cited as samples on the list. This view of the demar- 
cation of functions between railway and water carriage is 
now pretty generally accepted by the wisest railway ex- 
perts on the other side of the Atlantic, if not yet on this 
side. 

(2) State canals would bring the railway companies to 
their senses and their rates to reasonableness, by providing 
an effective competition in those classes of traffic which 
are suited to either form of carriage. One would not pro- 
pose to convey ripe strawberries from Devonshire to 

Lancashire by a canal, nor even fish from Grimsby to 
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London ; but if you go over the whole field of merchandise, 
you will find that the articles which must be carried by 
quick railway transit, or not at all, are few and unimpor- 
tant. In respect to the vast majority, a canal would do as 
well, or almost as well, as a railway. So State canals 
would introduce a new application of an old railway argu- 
ment. Water competition is the reason for giving pre- 
ferential rates to foreign produce which the railway 
companies advanced until the Traffic Acts ruled the reason 
out of order; and though the plea can no longer be put 
forward in the Railway Commissioners’ Court, it holds 
good notwithstanding in railway board rooms and across 
the manager’s table when a home producer is urging his 
complaint. ‘‘ My dear fellow,” still says the railway manager 
in his moments of candid discussion, ‘* we must give these 
low rates to the foreign stuff, or it would take the cheap 
water carriage round the coast and up the river instead, 
and we should lose it entirely. That is why we are forced 
to cut our rates.” And, by the same token, if we had 
cheap water carriage all over the country, as well as from 
foreign ports to English ports, the railway companies 
would still find that, owing to this ‘‘ infernal competition, 
don’t you know,” they mus¢ cut their rates on the home 
produce as well as on the foreign. 
Ernest E, WILLIAMS. 


COMMON SENSE IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Wry are people so willing to relinquish their personality 
when they go to be photographed? If there be any 
meaning in sitting to a photographer, it is that we may 
catch and establish our own selves at a given moment: 
one of the many selves which we are shedding con- 
tinually, though without perceiving it, as the years sweep 
by. Yet people will sit amid the trappings of a profes- 
sional photographer: will lean on alien balustrades ; 
will smile at the open pages of books held at angles 
that preclude the possibility of reading ; will gaze with 
rapt attention upon a birdcage which they have never 
seen before. What wonder if friends, baffled by book, 
balustrade, and birdcage, hardly recognise the image pre- 
sented amid such unexpected surroundings ? 

The proofs arrive after ten days, or so, of anxious an- 
ticipation, and are opened with some pleasurable excite- 
ment; but the next moment brings an undefined dis- 
satisfaction. The eyes are there which should be your 
very own; yet you gaze into them without, one may say, 
a gleam of recognition. Much of this ‘‘ unlikeness,” upon 
which all agree, may be traced, no doubt, to the ashion 
of ‘‘touching up” after the photograph hzs been printed. 
Pronounced eyebrows have been given to faces, charmingly 
expressive and pretty in their own way, but on which 
nature has traced these features lightly; or, perhaps, 
it is ‘* eyelashes,” only to be paralleled from the fronti- 
spiece of an early Victorian ‘‘ Keepsake.” Young ladies do 
this, using a slender brush dipped in Indian ink or sepia. 
But most of these young ladies have never set eyes on the 
subject of the photograph. 

It comes home accordingly, and everybody is dis- 
appointed : the sitter and her relatives, because it is not 
like; and some of her lady friends because it is con- 
ventionally pretty—they call it a ‘‘ rather pretty likeness 
of dear so-and-so.” But the ‘‘touching-up ” is not all, or 
mainly, to blame. The truer, though less obvious, cause 
of disappointment must be sought in false surroundings ; 
in the books, balustrades and birdcages that clash with 
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the familiar figure in their midst. These surroundings, 
absurd in themselves, are untrue in their relation to the 
sitter, and that untruth of relation, even if we are unable 
to trace it, is the real source of our unsatisfying sense of 
unreality. 

The mistake lies in allowing photographers to force 
too much intention into the ‘‘ pose,” as though it were 
necessary to account for one’s appearance in a photo- 
graph. ‘It will make a pretty picture” is the excuse for 
placing a spinning-wheel by a lady who has never spun a 
thread in her life. And, sometimes, intention of occupa- 
tion is as far to seek as probability of costume. ‘It will 
make a pretty picture”’ is equally the excuse for a large 
black hat worn in defiance of a ball gown. Holding this 
view, photographers keep on their premises not spinning- 
wheels only and black hats, but cats and dogs and stuffed 
rabbits, so that children may be taken in ‘‘ natural” 
attitudes. To any who know the beautiful attitudes taken 
unconsciously by children in their own homes throughout 
the whole day, such appliances must seem altogether un- 
necessary. 

We have emerged from the photographic era in which 
babies were uniformly seated on gigantic conch shells, and 
ladies, their muffs held lightly to their chins, mocked at 
snowstorms with an expression of tantalising raillery. 
But, though we laugh at these obsolete conventions, our 
own are not very much better. The history which we 
register is still false, though no longer incredible. Friend 
after friend is taken with the same ‘‘ business” poodle : 
our cousin, who cannot distinguish one note from another, 
appears gently touching the keys of a spinet. If a spinet, 
why not a life-belt or a printing-press? All three are 
equally unexpected. 

The comedy reaches its height when the photo- 
grapher, having disposed his accessories, asks—a com- 
plete stranger, mind you—for a particular expression on 
your face. Hence the pensive smile, coupled by the 
glazed eye, inherent in an attitude never, until that 
moment, assumed in the course of a lifetime. Of course 
the result is hardly to be recognised ; or, worse, there is 
an unmistakable likeness, an image hauntingly like the 
original, but at the same time without life, or the fervour 
of the living. 

We have seen that in the old school of photography 
there could not be too much intention of occupation in 
the subject. In the new it would seem there cannot be 
too great an assumption of ease. Both are fatal. And 
it is the illustration of these two extremes that gives an 
old photograph that touch of unexampled humour that is 
allits own. The likeness long past, whose image it is, is 
to our memory silent ; it is obscured, either by affectation 
of attitude or unreality of design. These in after years 
speak aloud. 

When we turn out an old drawer of photographs, it 
seems incredible that we should ever have discussed their 
merits without a smile ; for Time, that topples a Stone- 
henge, has small mercy on such ‘‘ moments’ monuments” 
as these. 

But we cannot hope for better results until the 
technical skill of the professional is blended with the 
clumsy trick of the amateur; above all, until we insist 
on being taken in our personal surroundings. Only when 
portraits show us ourselves of other years, simply and 
naturally as we then were, do we know the true value of 
photography. —_ 

CLARISSA. 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


AFTER an interval of nine years or thereabouts, the ‘‘ Gon- 
doliers”’ have returned to the Savoy, and are being made 
welcome there with as much adandon of welcome as the 
prevailing decency of the audience permits. The music 
has lost nothing of its charm in the interval—though it be 
an interval in which the favourite airs have continued to 
beset us in a legion of sets of lancers and from countless 
barrel-organs. On the contrary, the numbers have a fresh- 
ness and distinction ‘‘far beyond singing ”—the amateur 
singing and playing, that is, to which they have been 
given over since they were last banished from their birth- 
place. Again, he who writes knows rather less of music 
technically than does the red splash upon our title-page. 
But if he might improvise a criticism he would call the 
music of the ‘‘ Gondoliers” witty gud music—an epithet 
which, since this very line was set down, a musical critic 
of accomplishment, standing at his elbow, has approved, 
One hopes that it is not because one knows more about 
‘* words ” that those of the ‘‘ Gondoliers”’ leave one so cold 
on a renewed acquaintance. Mr. Gilbert is an early idol 
of everyone not much over thirty. Even at an age when 
taste was not yet self-conscious, there was something 
rather dreadful about Lady Jane; Lewis Carroll one felt 
vaguely—for the authors of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland” and 
the ‘‘ Pinafore” were not yet in that hour of innocence, 
assigned to different shelves—could never have joked withe 
Lady Jane. There is, unhappily, no vagueness in the 
matter now. 

Mr. Gilbert’s invention, at least, is as delightful as 
ever. Barataria remains a pleasant capital, though its 
inhabitants have suffered change. Only Miss Rosina 
Brandram remains to tell the tale in her original character, 
telling it, indeed, to perfection ; but Miss Brandram is the 
best bat in Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s eleven. Mr. Lytton and 
Mr. Kenningham as the brothers Palmieri played viva- 
ciously, and sang much better than they acted. Mr. 
Lytton’s song in the second act is never likely to evade an 
encore ; it deserves that mark of popular esteem, though 
Mr. Lytton will not impair the effect if his smile (which is 
engaging naturally) is kept on the right side of leering. Mr. 
Elton as the Duke, and Mr. Passmore the Grand Inquisitor, 
are, after Miss Brandram, the humourists of the Savoy. 
Theirs is the new humour, in the sense that they take the 
places of older friends ; but it is ‘‘ choicely good.” Miss Henri 
and Miss Jackson, the two brides; Mr. Hewson, who is 
Luiz to Miss Ruth Vincent's Casilda—there is ‘‘ naething 
wrang” with any of them, and in Miss Vincent the faith- 
ful Savoy audience seem likely to make a new friend, and 
a charming one. There was one actor whose name was 
not given in the programme, or he would have headed our 
list. We do not refer to any one of the attendants, who 
are all like nice bishops, and make the Savoy the most 
civil theatre in London, but to the youngest artist on the 
Savoy stage. This is the little page in the hat similar to 
those worn by the troops of H.R.H. the Duke of Cumber- 
land in Scotland sometime in the last century. He played 
his part with a delight in it which infected those of the 
audience who noticed him, and was, indeed, the nicest 
page we have known since the famous President of the 
Society of Frogs and Friends. 

‘‘The Gaiety revisited” might supply the text for a 
longer sermon than our space affords, but a word may 
be said of ‘The Circus Girl,” who still queens it in the 
capital of Burlesque. Drifting back for the first time 
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since that popular success engaged in remote days the 
affections of the town, one was struck, as one had been 
before, with a paradox of the stage. There are plenty of just 
complaints against the self-consciousness of our English 
acting. Ina frock-coat and a white hat the actor is often un- 
happy. Having some ordinary remarks to make in ordinary 
garb, he is either not content, or he is unable, to utter 
them. He lapses into stage tricks which, with every allow- 
ance for necessary artifice, are extravagantly unlike the 
behaviour of people in real life. Soa lover on the stage 
—say Mr. Jones—calling on alady, Mrs. Smith, at tea-time, 
prances round the room like a drunken or a distracted 
person. Put the same man into the nonsense garments 
and surroundings of the Gaiety, and you will get from 
him often a faithful presentment and excellent comedy as 
well. Much is said and fairly against these Variety Theatres. 
If they appeal to the most innocent of studious persons seek- 
ing relief from serious work and the wet and gloomy Strand 
in the physical noise and colour and animal spirits on 
the stage before them, other patrons are attracted for 
other reasons. In the dialogue of ‘‘The Circus Girl” 
there is more than one remark which seem to us to 
warrant the attentions of a conscientious Licenser. To 
doubt it is never to have observed the inside of omnibuses 
or a non-commissioned officers’ dance, or to have looked 
at life save from a club window. But there is some capital, 
unconscious acting. As for Mr. Arthur Williams, we are 
much mistaken if he is not—in his present part at least 
—a tremendous artist. 


SCHUBERT’S C MAJOR SYMPHONY 


Ir the programme of the last Symphony Concert of the 
present season at Queen’s Hall did not contain two items 
which had been promised—one at least of surpassing 
interest—there was some compensation in the C major 
Symphony of Schubert, which is at last beginning to force 
its way into the classical repertory. For although of late 
several notable performances of it have been given, it 
seems still to remain, to most of modern audiences, out- 
side the charmed circle of such popular works as 
Beethoven’s C minor or Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony. 

This seems somewhat inexplicable, for the work in 
question was baptized by Mendelssohn, Schumann stood 
sponsor, and our own Grove confirmed it with his par- 
ticular and peculiar chrism—his trinities of epithets. It is 
true that the symphony is not journalistic: it does not 
stand for an interview with the composer during his 
last hours on earth. It does not suggest his dying to his 
last andante: there is no exquisite harrowing of the 
listener’s feelings by the thought of Death intervening 
before the ink was dry. The sentimentality of such an 
dea seems constantly to be enforced by the character of 
the ‘‘ Unfinished ” symphony, irrespective of the fact that 
Death gave Schubert his chance to finish it. 

Yet if we view the C major Symphony from the 
Pictorial aspect, there is surely enough of suggestion, of 
mental imagery, to commend it to the most exacting 
admirer of the concrete in music. Various ‘ interpreta- 
tions” have been put forward as to its meaning: these 
may be left in peace. We do not know, probably we can 
never know, what Schubert meant in definite words; but 
we do know where he stands absolutely in music, and such 
verbal significance as the work may convey is of a kind 
that it can do no harm to the feelings of him who girds at 
being Bradshawed and Baedekered through the classics. 
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Just as Beethoven exacts a mood of us, so Schubert 
creates one for us. He is intimate and confiding ; he does 
not bid us stay out, but rather to come in and share his 
delight in his work, for he has discovered new things. 
His music conveys a mental personality, less intricate, 
more comprehensible than does Beethoven’s; and the 
effort of thinking seems to be on his part—not on ours. 
So it is that through this symphony those of us who have 
been reared on the tougher fibre of Brahms and Wagner 
feel at once in touch with its creator, recognising its big- 
ness, but also its nearness tous. It is an epitome of all 
Schubert’s work ; it ends the list as befittingly as the 
‘‘Erl King,” heads it, for the song—even although it was 
not his earliest composition—is the glorious Opus I. of a 
tremendous career. Further, may not some analogy be 
traced between that setting of Goethe’s poem and the 
method, at least, of the last movement of the symphony ? 
There is a rhythm to be hammered out—incessant, im- 
petuous; there is a melodic phrase in the bass as a sure 
foundation, but moving in freedom at last, giving a new 
impulse to harmonic design. This last movement, indeed, 
seems a distinct setting of the ‘‘ Erl King,” but unham- 
pered by any reflective feeling the words may demand. 

Throughout the work one is willing to concede points : 
the repeats of the Scherzo may lead to prolixity, portions 
of the first and last movements may seem to have been 
lifted bodily from one end and dumped down at the other ; 
but the second movement is the ‘‘ new thing,” the light 
which Schubert set up in the midst of his symphony, 
undismayed by the brilliancy of the constellation which for 
a time at least appeared to make shadows of all others. 
Despite Beethoven and all his symphonies, despite his 
making by his example the way easier for Schubert in his 
working if not in his living, it is nevertheless strange that 
the more intellectual of the two should have caught and 
held popular approval, while the one who was so intensely 
human should have had to stand aside to let Beethoven 
pass. There is room enough for both. 

W. F. S. W. 


WANDERER’S SONG 


I HAVE had enough of women, and enough of love, 

But the land waits, and the sea waits, and day and night is 
enough ; 

Give me a long white road, and the grey wide path of the 
sea, 

And the wind’s will and the bird's will, and the heartache 
still in me. 


Why should I seek out sorrow, and give gold for strife ? 

I have loved much and wept much, but tears and love are 
not life; 

The grass calls to my heart, and the foam to my blood 
cries up, 

And the sun shines and the road shines, and the wine’s in 
the cup. 


I have had enough of wisdom, and enough of mirth, 

For the way’s one and the end’s one, and it’s soon to the 
ends of the earth; 

And it’s then good-night and to bed, and if heels or heart 
ache, 

Well, it’s sound sleep and long sleep, and sleep too deep 
to wake. 

ARTHUR SYMONS. 
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FINANCE 
INDIA’S HOUR OF NEED 


Next Tuesday Mr. Vicary Gibbs will move the following 
resolution in the House of Commons :— 


That a Select Committee or a Royal Commission be appointed 
to consider the monetary condition of India and the results of 
closing the Indian mints to silver, and to report on the suggested 
establishment of a gold standard in that country, and to make such 
recommendations as they may think fit. 


On more than one occasion we have briefly referred to 
the pressing need for consideration of the monetary situa- 
tion in India ; and in view of the probable Parliamentary 
discussion next Tuesday, it may be well to take stock of 
the position, and endeavour to discover more precisely the 
circumstances which call for such a resolution as that to 
be moved by Mr. Gibbs. 

It is a matter for much regret when an important ques- 
tion affecting the interests of a whole empire becomes the 
sport of party interests, yet to a certain extent that is what 
is happening in the case of the important currency question 
of our Indian Empire, and the “‘ parties” are not so much 
political as financial ; in other words, bimetallic and mono- 
metallic. 

Readers of this article will perhaps be relieved rather 
than otherwise when we say that within the short space at 
our disposal it is impossible to discuss here the merits 
either of bimetallism or of monometallism. Neither is 
such a course necessary at this stage in considering the 
problem to be brought before the House of Commons next 
week; but by way of introduction, and also to some extent 
as an explanation of the present movement towards an 
examination of the Indian financial problem, it should be 
stated that there is reason to believe that the initiative of 
the present movement lies rather with the bimetallic than 
the monometallic party. Bimetallists have long recog- 
nised that in bringing their theories to the notice of the 
British Government the monetary condition of India formed 
their strongest card. Everyone is compelled to recognise 
that the financial situation in that country has for years 
past been the reverse of satisfactory, and the situation has 
been and is of so peculiar and complex a nature that bi- 
metallists and monometallists alike are really able to 
extract therefrom many excellent arguments in support of 
their respective theories. 

The trouble centres in what is known as the depreciation 
of the rupee. Prior to the demonetisation of silver by 
France in 1873 the exchange value of that coin was 
comparatively steady at its face value of two shillings. 
Inasmuch as the French mint at that time was 
always prepared to coin silver into gold at a certain ratio 
(155 to 1), the standard currency of India was for 
exchange purposes practically as good as gold. With 
the closing of the French mints to silver, however, all this 
was changed, and, in addition to the ordinary commercial 
influences operating on exchange, the new feature was 
added that silver no longer possessing a State ratio to 
gold became a mere market commodity, subject, like 
other market commodities, to fluctuations depend upon 
the law of supply and demand. Thus divorced from 
the legal support hitherto afforded, and having regard to 
the cheapness with which the metal was produced adding 
constantly to the world’s supply, it will readily be seen 
that a fall in the price of silver was inevitable. Under 
these conditions a steady depreciation in the exchange 
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value of the Indian rupee simply followed as a matter of 
necessity, and at one time as low a point as 1s. o}d. was 
touched. 

Naturally enough the situation thus created was a very 
serious one for all in India who had to remit funds to this 
country, while the British Government with its annual 
payments on the National Debt alone of about 417,000,000 
was one of the heaviest losers. 

After much discussion it was decided, in 1893, that, in 
order to arrest the fall in the rupee, the only course was 
to close the Indian mints to the free coinage of silver. (This 
policy has since been assisted by the Secretary of State ab- 
staining from drawing on India for the full amount of the 
gold obligations due each year from India to this country, 
and in place thereof raising gold loans in England to dis- 
charge a part of those obligations. A further feature of 
this adopted scheme of 1893 was the fixing of a maximum 
quotation for the rupee at 1s. 4d. In other words, it was. 
provided that at that rate gold could be taken to the 
Treasury and rupees issued against it. Nothing was 
definitely asserted as to the establishment of a gold 
standard ; but this particular clause was generally con- 
sidered as tending in that direction. Now, as will be seen 
from the terms given in Mr. Gibbs’s resolution, it is the 
results of this closing of the Indian mints to silver and 
the suggested establishment of a gold standard in India 
which it is proposed to closely examine. And first as 
regards the effect of the closing of the mints and the 
temporary efforts made to raise the value of the rupee. 

At the present moment the rupee is about 1s. 33d, 
and at one time has been a fraction over 1s. 4d. 
It would appear at first sight, therefore, as though 
the policy of the Government had been eminently 
successful. Clcser examination, however, shows that the 
success is a qualified one. Briefly expressed, it means 
that the influences at work have been artificial, and it is 
because of this that the success is more apparent than 
real. In the first place, the advance in exchange has been 
partially produced by circumstances other than those 
contemplated by the Government—namely, the unlooked- 
for stringency in the Indian Money Markets resulting from 
plague, pestilence, and famine. In the second place—and 
supposing, for the sake of argument, that, to some extent 
at least, the appreciation in the rupee is due to Government 
measures—it must be noted that the system of continued 
borrowing in this country, thereby increasing the annual 
amount to be paid by India, is, after all, but an ulti- 
mate aggravation of the exchange difficulty. Moreover, 
such borrowing powers conferred upon the Government 
in 1893 are now practically exhausted; yet it has only 
been by the full exercise of these powers, and the closing 
of the Indian mints, assisted by the unforeseen and excep- 
tional circumstances already referred to, that the exchange 
has been dragged up within measurable distance of the 
is. 4a. aimed at. Finally—and this perhaps is the most 
important point of all to be borne in mind when consider- 
ing the present position—it is a fact which must be recog- 
nised by all that the present position, as defined by the 
currency measure of 1893, is an impossible one for all 
time. That is to say, India is now neither on a silver nor 
a gold basis, and it is the element of uncertainty as to the 
next possible financial measure to be adopted which con- 
stitutes in itself a grave evil of the present situation. 

Nothing can be worse for any country than a financial 
system in which uncertainty is the prevailing feature. 
Conditions of international commerce require that there 
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shall be the least possible chance of fluctuations in 
exchange between the countries affected. That a fluctu- 
ating exchange may occasionally encourage speculative 
operations between two countries in no way affects the 
general principle. Now what is the position at this 
moment with regard to trade relations between India and 
this country? Simply this: here is the exchange at 
nearly the maximum point fixed by the currency measure 
of 1893; consequently, in view of the fact that no further 
market appreciation is possible, but, on the contrary, that 
a considerable decrease is extremely likely, there is every 
inducement for bankers and capitalists on this side to 
avoid, by all means in their power, sending money for 
employment to India at the present rate of exchange, 
through the grave probability of being unable to secure a 
profitable exchange for its return. As the Zimes said :— 


The Indian measure for the closing of the mints fixed the 
maximum exchange value to which the rupee could rise, but it 
failed to fix the mzzmum exchange value to which the rupee might 
fall. It practically asks British capitalists to change their gold 
for silver at the maximum exchange value of the rupee, and it 
leaves to them the risk of not being able to get back their gold 
except at a much lower rate. What the President of the Calcutta 
Chamber of Commerce wishes to know, on behalf of the banking 
and mercantile communities in India, is whether the Government 
are now prepared to fix, not merely a #axzZmum, but also a mint- 
munt, convertible value for the rupee. Until that first principle is 
decided on no security can be felt. English capitalists in India 
will, to use the expression of a leading Indian newspaper, send 
away to England every rupee they can scrape together at the 
maximum gold rate, while capitalists in England will not send a 
single sovereign which they can avoid to India at a rate that they 
know to be the #zarzmzum price of the rupee, and with a possible 
fall of silver to an undefined wezzzs21 looming before them. 


To bring our remarks to a practical conclusion, we 
may ask what course is now open for the Indian 
Government ? Should the mints be re-opened? Should 
the present moment be chosen for the establishment of a 
gold standard in India? Would it be better that for the 
present no change should be made in the existing system ? 

To re-open the Indian mints at the present moment, and 
in the absence of any kind of international bimetallic 
agreement, would involve too serious a loss to be contem- 
plated for a moment. 

The establish a gold standard in India would probably 
mean raising at least “40,000,000 for that purpose, and 
although such an amount is by no means an impossible 
one, the importance of the step demands the most positive 
assurances of its success. 

A waiting attitude, notwithstanding what we have said 
as to the very serious drawbacks of the present position in 
India, is, we believe, the only possible one. It is useless 
to argue now whether it was wise to close the Indian 
mints or not. On this point monometallists themselves 
are by no means of one accord. The thing is done, the 
experiment is being tried, and, inasmuch as it is palpable 
to everyone that it has been accompanied by conditions of 
a most exceptional kind (plague, famine, &c.), it is practi- 
cally impossible to judge fairly of its effects upon exchange 
and upon commerce, as if under normal conditions. 

By all means let a committee of inquiry be appointed 
and the question of Indian finance be investigated to the 
fullest extent. What, however, we insist upon, and what 
it is necessary to demand, is that the examination of 
the question shall in every sense be an impartial one. Not 
only must it not suffer through the ‘ jangling” of mono- 
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metallic and bimetallic arguments, but it must also 
be regarded not from the standpoint merely of what 
will serve the best interests of the British Govern- 
ment, but what will be best for Zxdia? Too much 
stress has been laid in the past upon schemes whereby 
the British Government may be enabled to effect pay- 
ments of interest on the Indian debt at the least 
possible loss. It is now time that the much larger ques- 
tion of Indian trade and Indian prosperity was made 
the main point to be striven for. The former policy is a 
short-sighted one. Whatever is best for Indian trade 
and commerce is best in the end for the Indian Government, 
and in any conference to be formed on this vitally important 
subject Indian financial, not offcia/, interests ought to be 
largely represented. A remark recently made by the 
President of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce is sug- 
gestive ; he asked ‘‘ that any Government plan concerning 
the currency system, whatever it may be, shall be pub- 
lished on the same day in England and India, and that 
time shall be given for its criticism by the experts and 
practical financiers of both countries before the scheme 
is adopted.” Such a request from our largest British 
possession ought surely to be wholly unnecessary. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


THE long-talked-of Chinese loan made its appearance this week, 
and although produced under powerful auspices, the English por- 
tion of the loan was not half covered. It is generally believed that 
the underwriters will be landed with nearly 75 percent. In Germany 
it is true the lists were closed early, and the loan was said to be 
more than covered ; but an explanation to this is probably to 
be found in the system of German underwriting, by which the 
loan would be underwritten by the leading banks in that country ; 
and there is little doubt that a very large portion of the loan was 
taken by those banks, which practically means the same as being 
taken by underwriters on this side. Greater success would pro- 
bably have attended the loan had it been issued immediately it 
was secured by the contractors, and before the first freshness of 
the announcement of concessions by the Chinese Government had 
died away. There is no reason, in our judgment, to doubt the 
security of the loan ; and those who have made purchases since 
the issue in the open market at a discount have probably secured a 
desirable investment. 


Apart from the allotment of nearly £2,000,000 twelve months 
Treasury bills at as low a rate as 2,3; per cent., the Money Market 
has been devoid of feature during the past week As anticipated 
in our last issue, money rates tend to give way slightly in antici- 
pation of temporary ease in April. Recent renewals of borrowings 
at the Bank show, however, that the margin of unused money in 
the market is still comparatively small. 


The Cuban situation has dominated the Stock Markets during 
the past week, and, with the exception of industrial shares, public 
securities generally have given way. Professional speculators and 
the public alike are adopting a cautious attitude pending a clearer 
political horizon. Investment stocks are still moving downwards. 


A feature in the industrial market has been the announcement 
that it is intended to convert the Ordinary stock of Allsopp’s 
3rewery into a Seven per Cent. Preferred Ordinary stock, powers 
being taken to issue a further £1,100,000 in Deferred Ordinary 
stock, to be offered to present stockholders at par. Considering 
that only a few years ago Allsopp Ordinary stock, now quoted at 
about 150, was at only 16, this early announcement of a Deferred 
Ordinary stock appears somewhat extraordinary. The scheme is 
being somewhat severely criticised ; but from what we learn in good 
quarters as to the present position and prospects of the Company, 
we think that undue criticism should be waived until after the 
meeting, when further information will probably be disclosed. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 





INVESTED FUNDB.........ccccceeeeeeecenes 27,000,000. 
S* ANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, LTD. 
(Bankers to the Government of the ee Cee 

Office, 10 Clement's Lane, Lomt ard Street, London, E.C.; and Branches ir 
"Sout h Africa. 
Subscribed Canital.. oe - -— oe se oe £4,000,0 

Paid-up Capital o” oe oe —_ ee ee e+ £1,000,020 

Reserve Fund e° - . - Se 4 900 
his Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description of banking business 
with, the principa! towns in Cape Col , Natal, South African Republic, Orange Free 
State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telex aphic remittances made. posits received 





ed periods. Terms on application, J. Cuumisy, n Manager. 





JJ NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, JUNE AND OCTOBER, 1808. 
An EXHIBITION of £20 per arnum for two years is OPEN upon the results of 
vhe first B Litt Examinatix 
£ ] yu } am. Th ex 


n to Candidates of merit, who intend pursuing their studies 





mination begins June rst. 
In ARTS an ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and an EXHIBITION of 
each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at the 
OCTOBER 12. 
Further information can be obtained upon application to Rev. H. ELLERSHAW, 
Matheld Hall, Durham. 


ientrance Examination commencing 





ROY: AL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
‘ COOPER'S HILL, STAINES.—The Cou of Study is arranged to fit an 
and the Colonies. About FORTY 

The Secretary of State will offer 
Assistant Engineers in the Public 


¥ngineer for Employment in Europe, India, 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1£ 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as 


Works Department, and Three Appointments as Ass stant Superintendents in the | 


Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D., and one in the Traffic Dept., 


indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 








MERRY WEATHER on PURE WATER SUPPLY to 

* COUNTRY MA? ‘SIONS, Inexpensive appliances fixed. Money 
saved by dispensing with hand labour in favour of improved pumps 
driven by gas, oil, wind, w aber, hot vir, electri icity, or steam engines. 
Write for Pamohlet, “‘ Water Supply to Mansions. 

\ ERRYWEATHER’S Greatest Domestic Novelty is their 

a Patent ELECTRIC HAND FIRE ENGINE for Corridors of 
Mansions and other establishments where the electric light exists. 

MERRYWEATHER’S, 63 Long Acre, London, W.C. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN Scholarships and Exhibitions, 
varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for Competition on WED- 
MESDAY, JULY 13. 
Or re Scholarship and one Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the Wakpven, Rapuey CoLtiece, Avincpon. 





(CCHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The Annual Examination for 


Scholarships will be held on June 7, 8, and 9. Ten Open Scholarships, at least, 
of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will be awards ed ; also one Schclar- 
shij » of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for sons of Old Cheltonians only. Also 
Scholarships confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects, 

Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15. 
Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON MEMORIAL, 

The EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE have decided to CLOSE the LIST of 
SUUSCRIPTIONS on MARCH 31 current. Admirers of Mr. Stevenson’s Works who 
have omitted to Subscribe are resvectfully requested to make early payment to any of the 
‘Local Treasurers; or to the Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. J. H. Narier, Solicitor, 
x2 (Jueen Street, Edinburgh. 








PIANOFORTES. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’s Extensive City Warerooms, 


40 TO 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
CRAMER'S Iron-frame PIANOS from 24 Guineas. 


RAND PIANOFORTES, New and Second-hand by Broadwood, Collard, 
Cramer, Erard, and other great makers. 


CRAMER'S THREE YEARS’ HIRE SYSTEM, OR FOR CASH 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Ltd. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S FAREWELL 


“Gop bless you all... and the land you love”: that 
kind and brave farewell was spoken at Bournemouth 
to a few; but it was meant for all of us, and for all 
this land. The full meaning of it cannot as yet be 
stated, can hardly as yet be grasped; but it cannot be 
mistaken. An old warrior full of years and honours has 
spoken his farewell to the field of endeavour and embattled 
causes and high hope. So, with bowed heads, we accept 
the benediction, making obeisance before a great English- 
man passing to his Home. Mr. Gladstone has been ever 
a fighter. And in all the pageant of humanity there is 
nothing more moving than the supreme surrender of a 
brave man’s sword, not toa foe, but to the last and greatest 
friend of the brave. Full of thankfulness he is treading 
the royal road of his peers towards the vast tranquillity. 
For him all is well. But for us there must be human 
regret, and human desire that the stages of his golden 
pilgrimage may be prolonged, and that the sunset-light 
may for a time yet linger about him. 

His farewell was meant for all of us. That is why 
no division of age or of aim may prevent the least from 
returning a salute of sorrowful recognition. But the one 
thing which courage does command is sincerity. And in 
every such salute each must regard and remember Mr. 
Gladstone only as he himself has seen and known him, It 
would be an impertinence for any to repeat by rote the 
praises of others who, with longer and more varied oppor- 
tunities, may have found and known much else to praise. 
Well, then, to young political opponents the note in Mr. 
Gladstone’s last years of public life has been courage: 
courage, with its attendant virtues of loyalty to allies, of 
chivalry to antagonists, of solitary devotion to an 
espoused cause. The young and opposed who most 
resented Home Rule with the unbridled impatience, the 
ingenuous conviction of youth, are, perhaps, best able to 
esteem the courage involved in its acceptance by Mr. 
Gladstone. They are struck by the splendid combativeness 
with which he strove for victory, and by the dignity with 
which he ignored defeat. But again and again the same 
note of courage has sung out like the sword-motif in 
The Ring. His speech on the Penjdeh incident, his 
speech on the Royal Grants, can never be forgotten. 
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And when, in 1893, members of the House conde- 
scended to personal conflict, who can ever forget the 
silent, self-gathered veteran gazing on the uproar with 
contemptuous eyes, as Marius, we are told, gazed at his 
would-be assassin? Here, at any rate, was a man, ready 
to stake the reputation of a lifetime and the existence of 
the Empire on a frontier dispute ; here was a Minister of 
the Crown who could not, conveniently, forget the long 
years of his loyal service; here was a philosopher whom 
no ebullition of human passion could surprise. And so, 
too, in respect of those honourable understandings which 
do, and must, obtain from time to time between party 
leaders in this country ; in respect of such understandings 
there is not, of course, a principal, but neither is there 
one humblest intermediary, who would not acknowledge 
the quixotic scrupulousness observed by Mr. Gladstone in 
every such delicate relation. To the herald of a truce he 
has ever shown the large generosity of a great and 
courteous commander. 

Mr. Gladstone has been a statesman, an orator, a 
theologian, a writer; he has been revered, and dreaded, 
and loved by many generations. But to the young he was, 
pre-eminently, an English Gentleman. In public an un- 
sparing, but a punctilious and chivalrous, opponent ; in 
private, a country neighbour who inspired awe, that 
merged into ease only to merge again into awe, as, with 
unaffected simplicity, he sank the differences of age and 
honours in forthright companionship. To the young 
neighbour he would talk of his trees, of his books, of his 
ivories ; to an Eton boy of the reach above Boveney Weir, 
of the style of rowing, and of the slang in vogue at Eton 
seventy years since ; but to each with faultless courtesy, 
and of all things with unfailing memory, he would so dis- 
course that the young Tory and the Eton boy drove home 
with a new pride and delight in the fact that they too were 
Englishmen. 

And now he has left the Riviera for Bournemouth, and 
Bournemouth for Hawarden. And he has said farewell. 
He has come home to his own place and his own people 
and to all our hearts. How right that was! How in- 
evitable in the light of our knowledge of his courage and 
of his fondness for home! Among the trees of which he 
would tell individual stories, among the neighbours to 
whom he was neighbourly, near the church which meant 
so much to him, may he rest through the coming summer 
months, divided from his countrymen only by his great- 
ness, and united to them all by his simple joy in all homely 
things essentially English. Thinking of him now at 
Hawarden, one thinks of Turner’s great picture—of the 
Fighting Zéméraire, towed to her last berth and bathed 
in an atmosphere beautiful and serene. And the symbolism 
even of that great picture is exalted in our present con- 
templation‘of a like harmony between the memories of a 
hundred fights and the haven of an abiding peace. Ave 
atque vale ! 

Stat sua cuique dies: breve et irreparabile tempus 


Omnibus est vite. Sed famam extendere factis, 
Hoc virtutis opus. 


MR. KRUGER versus SOUTH AFRICA 


Even to those who enjoy something more than a bowing 
acquaintance with Greater Britain, the arithmetic of a 
Colonial General Election is rarely of interest: ‘‘ who's 
in, who’s out” suffices. But in the case of the Cape 
Elections now in progress the interest is wider and more 
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searching. Every Briton must feel a sense of relief at 
the news that the Progressives have won the first bout, 
for the Progressives share our preferences in the con- 
duct of public affairs, and like ourselves are determined 
that Britain shall be paramount throughout South Africa. 
With the Afrikander Bond in a majority in the new Parlia 
ment, Mr. Kruger, secure in a very real though indirect 
command of the constitutional powers of a great self- 
governing British colony, would be emboldened to the 
pursuit of aims that collide at every point with the policy 
upon which this country is unanimously resolved. On the 
other hand, with the Progressives in power, this weapon, 
on which he counts more than on the arms he has been 
importing and the forts he has been building, will be 
wanting, and Mr. Kruger will be by so much the more 
pacifically inclined. 

Another noteworthy fact is the reaction in the Orange 
Free State against the offensive and defensive alliance 
which President Steyn would enter into with the sister 
Republic. The Free State Boer moves on a higher plane 
of intelligence than his kinsman across the Vaal. There 
are hairdressers, too, in the Free State, and a growing 
demand for skilled tailors. Under the bewilderment of 
the Jameson Raid, however, all differences were forgotten. 
The two Republics fell into line, and what is known as the 
Treaty of Closer Union—an instrument drafted on lines 
laid down by Mr. Kruger and Dr. Leyds—was negotiated 
between them. Not, however, without protest. The 
party led by Mr. J. G. Fraser is of the mind of that wise 
statesman President Sir J. Brand, who held that the safety 
of the Free State lay in her absolute neutrality, and 
through its leader the party has now declared that it will 
not consent to be harnessed to the car of Mr. Kruger’s 
unprogressive ambitions. 

With common sense thus winning its way in the Cape 
Colony and the Orange Free State, the warlike prepara- 
tions of the Transvaal and the bellicose tone of Mr. 
Kruger’s recent speeches lose much of their portentousness. 
It is true, as we have the best authority for knowing, that 
the temper of the Dopper Boer has worsened of late. He 
would now welcome war with this country, if (1) we would 
only provoke it by intervention in a manner which could 
colourably be represented as unjust; or if (2) we were to 
become entangled with any foreign Power. But here 
the Dopper Boer labours under grave misapprehensions. 
In the first place, be our burdens and troubles never 
so heavy elsewhere, we have too much at stake in South 
Africa to fail to guard our sovereignty there. To defend 
that, Britons, without respect of party orof cost, would 
support the Government in all things necessary to be done. 
But in the second place, the Dopper Boer is also under a 
delusion as to what would be held to constitute a breach 
of the Convention. Some people at home are, too. Bad 
laws, corrupt and incapable administration, threatening 
speeches and preparations, though they may arrest the 
influx of capital, may restrict immigration, and may 
render the lot of the bulk of the population well 
nigh unendurable, are not therefore breaches of the 
Convention. Words, however provocative, do not break 
the Convention : there must be deeds in contravention of 
that document, and on deeds alone would Her Majesty’s 
Government intervene. For, as Mr. George Wyndham 
well said at Edinburgh the other day, ‘‘ When we are 
exacting a scrupulous fidelity to the letter of the Conven- 
tion, we must set the example ourselves, even although we 
see it shattered in the spirit.” 











**RAGS”’ 


SHE was sitting on a Welsh wall, swinging her feet. 
They were slim, well-shod feet. She spent a fortune on 
her shoes—there was also a liberal display of ankle. 

The man beside her was smart, and well set up. 
Soldier was writ large all over him. 

The rain had begun, and though neither of them had 
an umbrella, they neither of them moved. 

“It rains alike upon the just and upon the unjust,” 
murmured the man. 

“Oh no, it doesn’t! the hair of the unjust generally 
curls naturally; that of the just becomes limp and 
hideous. I am one of the unjust.” 

** You certainly are, always—to me.” 

“‘Don’t preach, Jim! Give me a cigarette ; it would 
be comforting.” ° 

**No, I shan’t!” answered the man with decision, 
** for I’m going to kiss you!” 

She cuddled her head down on his shoulder. After a 
few minutes, he lifted his face from hers, to look at her. 
Her eyes were closed, and she had the look of a placid 
kitten basking in the sunshine. 

** Are you happy, dear?” he whispered. 

‘* Very.” 

** Why will you marry that horrible man?” 

Rags opened her eyes, sat up, shook the rain-drops 
from her hair, and put a small, cold hand over his mouth. 

**T have told you, over and over again, that my mind 
is made up. He is the third richest commoner in England, 
and will be Master Cutler next year.” 

“You'd far better marry me; we shouldn’t be so 
awfully poor!” 

**My good young man,” said Rags, in a weary voice, 
‘‘he has got more thousands than we should have 
shillings, and I shall have frocks as the sand on the sea- 
shore.” 

‘*When you deal in metaphors you get mixed; the 
sand on the sea-shore has no frocks ! ” 

**Don’t try to be superior, Jim; it doesn’t suit you. 
You’re only a good-looking, stupid, honest ‘ orficer boy,’ 
but I’m fond of you.” 

‘* When you are Mistress Cutler, may I come and see 
you?” 

Rags turned herself slowly and looked at him. 
narrowed her grey eyes and shook her head. 

“IT think... not. You see when I have married that 
cutling beast, I shall spend his money—heaps of his 
money. I don’t like him; I don’t respect him; but I 
won’t make him a laughing-stock, and a—what’s the 
word? it comes in Shakespeare.” 

**It’s an ugly word, and you mustn’t use it!” 

**T shall use just whatever words I please. You 
needn’t pretend that you think me an innocent, blush-rose 
sort of a maiden, for I’m nothing of the sort. I know 
this, that if some day you came to see me, and I was 
miserable, as I shall be miserable sometimes, and you held 
out your hand, I should take it, and we should both race 
downhill to the Devil, just as we raced down the Cymfre, 
the other evening, when we were late for dinner.” 

Jim was silent for a minute, then he said slowly, 
‘*You are the only woman I ever heard confess to the 
smallest possibility of going to the Devil.” 

** My dear boy, what’s the use of humbugging? If it 
wasn’t that I am such a coward I might have gone long 
ago. But somehow, just when I think I am going, the 
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Afterwards gets up and mocks meand I turn meekly back. 
I can’t face that Afterwards.” 

‘‘But, dearest! might not the Afterwards sometimes 
be kind?” 

‘*Never to women. To women it always comes in the 
garb of a London street arab ‘ya-aing’ and making a 
long nose. I don’t know how it comes to men, perhaps 
in the shape of a pretty Hallelujah lassie singing, ‘ Dilly! 
Dilly ! Dilly ! Dilly! come and be saved!’ There, don’t 
look grieved, you kind, foolish boy. Kiss me again! | 
like you to kiss me best of any man I know.” 

‘* Rags!” 

‘Oh, you needn’t think you’re the only man who has 
kissed me—lots of them have. There’s no Afterwards to 


that. It’s like sneezing, one of the few simple pleasures 
left to us. However, whatever the Afterwards may be, 


the present is uncommonly damp, and we'd best go 
home.” 


REVIEWS 
“THE CHIEF AUTHORITY” 


““The Correspondence of Robert Burns and Mrs. Dunlop,’ 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 


ACCORDING to the advertisement, a chief virtue of this book consists 
in the fact that it is “edited by Mr. William Wallace, the well- 
known editor of the reissue of Chambers’s ‘ Burns,’ and perhaps 
the chief authority on the subject.” Apotheoses of the kind being 
somewhat rare in literature, it is conceivable that a few readers 
may cherish at least a passing curiosity to know more of Mr. 
Wallace as Editor. Turn we,then, 77 /émize, to that reissue of 
Chambers in which his genius has had absolute room and scope. 
Beginning at the beginning, with the Preface to Vol. I., the 
eye is arrested by a simple and singular deliverance, which thrills 
you with the persuasion that here Authority is quintessentialised. 
“As regards the poems,” writes Mr. Wallace, “the edition of 
1794—the last published during Burns’s lifetime—is accepted as 
final and authoritative so far as the pieces included in it are con- 
cerned.” Surely here is Authority ina nutshell? Other Editors 
may hold that most of the ’94 changes were ill advised, and, 
further, were not Burns’s at all, but Burns’s patrons’. But Mr. 
Wallace says “ No,” or rather does not trouble to say “ No,” but 
simply lets it be known, as the Chief Authority should, that he has 
decided ; and there’s an end of the matter. 

Yours not to reason why, yours but—to turn and read. Well, 
you turn and read, and, reading, you begin to rub your eyes ; and 
you go on and on, reading and rubbing and rubbing and reading ; 
till the startling truth breaks in on you that the Chief Authority is 
the victim of a “strong delusion and a lie.” It is not that you are 
pulled up by a blunder here and there: as that most quaint and 
singular one, in the “ Address to the Deil,” of “door (not dour) 
dogs” for “poor dogs,” which brings in the pleasing gloss 
that “ door” (not dour) = “unmanageable.” Even the most serious 
Editor may unwittingly play such antics now and then. But Mr. 
Wallace’s antic—the antic which takes your breath away—is 
chronic. For, the fact is, the Chief Authority has neglected—that 
is, he has not included—most of the special ’94 readings. Take for 
example “ The Twa Dogs.” You find them both seating themselves 
in the old, easy-going, natural fashion, which scandalised Mrs. Dun- 
lop, and not at all in the proper, the more decorous manner of ’94. 
In the same string of rhymes there are many other differences with 
the ’94 Edition, and it is thus throughout the book : a statement which 
anyone with a ’94 at hand can test for himself. It is, indeed, im- 
possible to believe that, with the ’94 before him, even a Chief 
Authority could have made any such declaration as to his text; 
and one is, therefore, constrained to believe either that (2) Mr. 
Wallace doesn’t know and doesn’t care how or where he comes by his 
text, or (2) that he took it from some Editor whom he vainly sup- 
posed to have got it from a source which he had not been at the 
pains to tap for himself. 


This is but a fraction of what might be objected to in Mr. 
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Wallace as the Chief Authority on the poems of Burns. Turn we 
now to the Letters. Here the stunning fact is that nothing is said 
as to where nineteen-twentieths of them have been got. Mr. 
Wallace gives you now and then a sign to let you know how 
desperately he is grubbing in the mine; and, coming to the pit- 
head in his Prefaces, he will announce how many new letters and 
new poems he has added to the wealth of Chambers his edition. 
At a first glance his figures are brave enough. But, then, you turn 
to Scott Douglas, and you turn (say) to the Centenary Edition, 
and you find that what was once the discovery of Scott Douglas or 
the Centenary Editors has—as by the touch of a magic wand— 
become the Chief Authority's very own-—his and none else’s. He 
and none else has made it, and the “growth of the book may be 
judged,” &c. &c. But with all this “growth” and the rest 
you never know, nor ever, or but very rarely, are informed, how 
far you can trust the Chief Authority’s text, or whether you are 
reading Burns disguised by Currie or Chambers or Burns carefully 
collated by Scott Douglas. 

In this volume of Dunlop Correspondence you have the 
Chief Authority in all his glory, with the magic wand more 
wonderful than ever. The Centenary Editors discover the 
Lochryan MSS. ; they use and refer to those MSS. through all 
their volumes ; they give new reading after new reading from 
those MSS.; they go so far as to plume themselves on the circum- 
stance that they were the first Editors of Burns who had seen those 
MSS. in fifty years. But you open Mr. Wallace, and you know at 
once that this discovery also is Mr. Wallace’s: that, in fact, 
the Chief Authority, while he professes to differ on one or two 
small matters from the Centenary Editors—who seem (Heaven 
knows how) to have had some inkling that there were many new 
things in the MSS. at Lochryan—has decided in the same tone 
and with the same show of right and reason as in the case of the 
’94 Edition, that he and none else has ever handled the Lochryan 
MSS. The Lochryan readings of the Poems he presents as en- 
tirely new; but, being the Chief Authority, he expects you to 
rejoice in the sufficiency of his announcement ; for the information 
as to howa Lochryan MS. differs from other versions is to be 
found only in that very vulgar and unseemly book, the Centenary 
Edition of “ The Poetry of Robert Burns.” 

In these Burns-Dunlop letters the old, grand, authoritative, 
misleading method is seen in full working order. Some of these 
letters were printed by Currie, some by Cromek, one by Scott 
Douglas. Some of Currie’s printing have been collated with MSS. 
by various editors ; MSS. other than Cutrie’s are known to those 
who have made private research ; but the Chief Authority slumps 
together collated and non-collated without the faintest indication as 
to which is which, and the text is left in the same hopeless con- 
fusion as the text of the Wallace-Chambers “Burns.” Mrs. 
Dunlop’s letters are printed in full. They are interesting, of course, 
the most of them ; but, by carefully selecting the passages more 
closely relating to Burns, the book would have been made at once 
more readable and more valuable than it is, while the Bard’s own 
prose would not have suffered, as it does, from the inexhaustible 
loquacity of his patroness. Again, the Correspondence reveals 
little or nothing of importance that has not been published by 
the Centenary Editors; but Mr. Wallace’s method being what 
it is, the unwary reader will gather a different impression. Thus 
(p. 15) a certain postscript is a “find” because it confirms a 
certain theory about the “stinking” and “skinking” Editions ; 
(p. 193) “hitherto no earlier copy” has been known of “ The Kirk’s 
Alarm” (p. 247). Editors have hitherto assumed “that a certain 
prologue was not written for Mrs. Sutherland, but for her hus- 
band,” and so on, and so on, in the good old authoritative, yet 
misleading, style. 

In affirming that the Lochryan MSS. are “ reproduced with the 
utmost correctness,” Mr. Wallace seems to protest too much. 
“Shat” in ‘*The Five Carlins” (p. 215) is a clerical error or a 
misprint ; or it calls for some curious gloss. The Notes are few, 
small, and thin; but it is not for nothing that the Chief Authority 
is responsible for them. Thus, “Auld Lang Syne” (p. 124) is 7o¢ 
“to all intents and purposes” Burns’s own : as even the all but 
absolute correspondence of his chorus with that of the old set is 
sufficient to show. Also, Buchan (p. 124) is now outside the pale 
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of belief. Colonel William Fullarton (p. 197) could not have been 
forty-five years of age in 1789 if he was born {p. 10) in 1754. The 
“old ballad” (p. 237) was not “ The Queen’s Maries,” which is a 
modern song, but the ballad of “ Marie Hamilton.” Corbet (p. 290) 
is virtually confounded with Archibald Laurie: the new note 
numbered 1 should have been numbered 3; but the note on Corbet 
has been forgotten, and will be sought for in vain. The description 
of the “ Song of Death” (p. 317) is Currie’s, not Burns’s, and should 
have been omitted. It is simple nonsense (p. xii.) to talk of Burns 
disposing in advance of the “ inspired faun” theory, for the author 
of that theory appeals to facts and letters and songs which are not 
to be set aside by any amount of ingenious protestings. Finally, 
it is more than distressing that Mr. Wallace, in his zeal for a kirk- 
crowned Bard, should appear to vindicate his ** Fescennine ” muse, 
But Homer nods sometimes. And, if Homer, why not a Chief 
Authority ? 


THE LAST PHASE OF INDIAN WARFARE 


“The Malakand Field Force, 1897.” By Winston L. Spencer 
Churchill. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 7s. 6d. 

“The Indian Frontier War.” By Lionel James. London: William 
Heinemann. 7%. 6d. 


WE cannot yet hope for an adequate history of the Indian Frontier 
troubles. The din of war still echoes in our ears, and the fierce 
passions it let loose still sway the minds of those but lately locked 
in a death struggle. And then, too, the susceptibilities of men in 
high positions must be spared ; while political mischief might 
follow an exposure of their errors and weaknesses. The Napier or 
Kaye of our greatest military enterprise since Mutiny days will 
find abundant materials in the latest additions to the literature of 
frontier warfare. Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill, of the 4th 
Hussars, has here reproduced his letters to the Dazly Telegraph 
from the theatre of Sir Bindon Blood’s operations ; and Mr. Lionel 
James, who was attached to General Lockhart’s army as 
Reuter’s correspondent, has given us a transcript of his diary. 
Both works show signs of hasty compilation, and the first-named 
of very inefficient “reading” ; but, taken together, they afford the 
lay reader some insight into the causes of the recent cataclysm and 
the manner in which it was met by the Indian authorities. 

History teems with instances of the failure of organised attempts 
to break the spirit of mountaineers. It tells how the proudest 
military Power of Europe was humbled to the dust by a handful 
of Swiss cowherds ; and how Napoleon was checked in his career 
of conquest by Tyrolese peasants and Spanish smugglers. The 
vast natural barrier which protects India from invasion on the 
North-West is the habitat of highland clans which exhibit the 
levity, courage, and treachery of the savage, with something of the 
inspiring influence of Nature’s workings on an overwhelming 
scale. Thus they have ever been a source of anxiety to Anglo- 
Indian statesmen. A complex and highly civilised Government 
has two courses open to it in dealing with such neighbours. They 
may be allowed, as Bismarck brutally said of the beleaguered 
Parisians, to “stew in their own juice,” and be taught to refrain 
from raiding bya ruthless application of the Virgilian debellare 
superbos. Or, again, they may be slowly but surely brought 
within the pale of British influence by a methodical advance. 
Unhappily for the Empire’s peace our attitude towards the tribes has 
varied. The glamour of Lord Beaconsfield’s Imperialism induced 
the Viceroy of his day to plant the English standard on the confines 
of Kashmir and Chitral, far in the heart of the mountain system. 
The advent of a Radical successor was the signal for a régime of 
inactivity which was the reverse of masterly. On his disappear- 
ance the pendulum again swung towards a “ forward policy,” and 
we took advantage of a civil war in those remote regions to assert 
our suzerainty by posting a representative and a garrison at 
Chitral. When, however, the puppet ruler whom we set up 
succumbed to a Pathan Napoleon named Umra Khan, the Indian 
Government entirely failed to grasp the opportunity which the 
advent of a really able man afforded of giving a lasting peace to 
these distracted highlands. Umra Khan was sternly warned off 
and in despair he laid siege to Chitral, necessitating a campaign 
conducted ona scale unheard of on the frontier. Thus it came 
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about that a great military road was driven through the heart of 
the hill country, and defended by strong places at the Malakand 
Pass and at Chakdara, the point where it crosses the Kabul River 
by a suspension bridge. The tribesmen regarded this invasion of 
their fastnesses with unconcealed disgust ; but British gold might 
have been effectual in preserving the peace had not a force still 
more potent come into play. 

Islam was stirred last year to its very depths by the triumph of 
its Chief over the disorganised forces of the Greeks ; and the 
ferment was increased by the dissemination on the hillside of a 
work by the Ameer Abdul Rahman of Afghanistan, full of veiled 
incentives to resist Infidel aggression. The torch was placed to 
the mass of combustible material by the Mullahs, who promised 
immunity from wounds and death to all who should join in the 
new Crusade. Meantime the British garrison at Malakand was 
kept by its Political Officer in blissful ignorance of the impending 
conflagration ; and they were watching a polo match when the 
position was beset by a huge force of Utman Khels, Mamunds, 
and Bunerwals. How our troops held their own with the greatest 
difficulty, and how a certain measure of retribution was exacted by 
Sir Bindon Blood’s Field Force, is told with considerable power by 
Mr. Churchill. His brother pressman, Mr. James, is hardly so 
successful in depicting the chequered fortunes of mountain war- 
fare ; but he disarms criticism by admitting that his story is but 
the rough diary of a campaigner. It records the movements of 
General Sir W. Lockhart and his lieutenants against the powerful 
Orakzais and Mohmands, who rose in sympathy with the Utman 
Khels ard harried our borders to the west of Peshawar. It is 
needless to recapitulate the blundering and the heroism of this 
campaign, in which, for the first time in Indian history, the prestige 
of the European had no effect upon his dusky foes. 

Both of these works are important contributions to our slender 
stock of knowledge of frontier warfare. We see our troops 
opposed to hordes of ruthless savages, to whom honour and mercy 
are unknown, armed with weapons as accurate as our own, and 
trained in our native regiments to use them with deadly effect 
from the shelter of the rocks and ravines which seam their track- 
less mountains. That Englishmen, Sikhs, Gurkhas, and Imperial 
Service troops should have stood shoulder to shoulder and borne 
the fearful strain unflinchingly is the one bright spot in the history 
of this cruel war. But the chief value of these records lies in 
their trenchant exposure of the weak joints in the armour of our 
Indian Empire. The vacillation and moral cowardice of the Simla 
Council, the fatuous self-confidence of the Political Officers, afford 
lessons which he who runs may read. Without surprise we learn 
that the battalions of weedy youths who have replaced the veterans 
of our vanished army fell to pieces when exposed to the incredible 
hardships of mountain warfare. We are apt to scoff at the cumbrous 
movements of our troops in the past. Captain Marryat tells us he 
met at Corunna a British officer who had shared Sir John Moore’s 
headlong flight, dragging with him a huge ’cello; and it is on 
record that Englishmen embarked on the first Kabul campaign 
with such impedimenta as wives, babes in arms, drawing-room 
furniture and grand pianos. It may be doubted, however, whether 
our Indian hosts have gained in mobility; for 73,000 pack animals 
were needed for General Lockhart’s operations. The pacification 
of the frontier is still in the remote future ; but if our authorities 
will take the stern teachings of adversity to heart, then the blood 
and treasure which have been poured out like water will not have 
been expended in vain. 


SHAKESPEARE AND A SPECIAL JURY 


“The Diary of Master William Silence.” By the Right Hon. 
D. H. Madden, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dublin. 
London : Longmans, Green, & Co. 16s. 


THE contriving of this book is so pleasant as to veil its novelty 
and value. By machinery and colour it gives you Merry England, 
without a whiff from Wardour Street ; but in effect it is a momen- 
tous contribution to Shakespearean scholarship. The dust-laden 
theory which booked each obscurity in the early texts, not to the 
ignorance of critics—bless you !—but to the poet and his colleagues 
who edited the First Folio, comes here by its death-blow. After 
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reading this book no one can hohestly accept an emendation from 
the eighteenth century, or even one of his own, until he is satisfied 
that a clue is nowhere forthcoming from the books of sport, of 
law, of heraldry, and, in a lesser degree, of philosophy, which were 
extant in Shakespeare’s day. Mr. Justice Madden, it is true, limits 
his investigation to terms of sport and farriery ; but Shakespeare 
laid the vocabularies of law and heraldry under a like contribution, 
and the path traced by Mr. Madden in respect of the first must 
as surely be followed in respect of the second and the third. He 
proves that a student of pure letters cannot nowadays arrive at a 
final text of Shakespeare alone and unaided. Let him reserve judg- 
ment to himself by all means—a judge allows it; but—the same 
judge lays it down—he must first submit questions of fact to a 
“special jury,” drawn from men “ of fair intelligence and general 
culture.” And by “general culture” much more—O_ upright 
judge !—much more is meant than mere book-learning. On p. 155 
Mr. Lascelles is cited to show that ten technical terms of Falconry 
are employed in one passage of “The Taming of the Shrew” ; 
but Mr. Lascelles is president of the Hawking Club. And, 
similarly, Mr. Madden would never have attempted Shakespearean 
criticism had he not devoted a long vacation to “the sport of 
hunting the wild deer” as it has been practised “in the Forest 
of Exmoor from time immemorial ”—a second Daniel, a Daniel ! 

The more serious, and even the jauatier, pursuits of life 
have been specialised since Erasmus could “make a show in the 
hunting-field.”. Had we contributors to the “Jahrbuch der 
deutschen Shakespear-Gesellschaft” who might vie with Erasmus 
in scholarship, they would concede that opportunities are now 
lacking which existed under King Hal and Queen Bess for 
acquiring the speech and gestures, the tricks and traditions—of 
sportsman, lawyer, courtier, philosopher ; of soldier, sailor, tinker, 
tailor ; of ploughboy, apothecary, gentleman, thief—at first hand, 
that is to say, and in daily intercourse with their professed ex- 
ponents. Instead of an Erasmus, you have a Gervinus or a 
Schmidt. And they do not seek to “make a show in the hunting- 
field.” An they would, they cannot associate with English 
noblemen who, having been ambassadors, admirals, generals, keep 
hawks and hounds and horses, and may prove traitors to the 
throne. If for no other reason, because our peers are no longer 
such pluralists. And they would not, an they could, hob-nob at a 
holy ale with Autolycus. To follow out Mr. Madden’s sugges- 
tion we shall then need, in addition to the “special,” a common 
jury of seamen, of peddlers, of prigs—“ prigs,” of course, in the 
old sense wherein—as Awdelay declared—“ to prigge signifieth in 
their language” (and in Shakespeare’s) “to steal.” 

The use of terms of Falconry was a note of the aristocratic 
circle into which Shakespeare gained access by his genius and, it 
may well be, by his unaffected delight in its hobbies. Having 
bought a hawk, he needed no book “to keep it by.” For example, 
the process of “imping” consisted in splicing a new feather into 
a falcon’s wing on a stump prepared to receive it. Thus Shake- 
speare writes :—“ Imp out our drooping country’s broken wing,” 
and Essex, the patron of Shakespeare’s patron Southampton, in a 
letter to Bacon :—“ Till her Majesty, that knows I was never a 
bird of prey, finds it to agree with her will and service that my 
wings should be zmfed again, I have committed myself to the 
mire.” Bacon received that letter from the benefactor whom he 
had betrayed, but Bacon never drops into the “dead language” 
of Falconry, The victims of the Baconian craze spin their 
delusion in a lubber-land beyond the range of argument, else they 
might weigh the pregnant observation that Bacon never touches 
on hunting, hawking, coursing, on the bear-pit, the bull-ring, and 
the manége, in all of which Shakespeare revelled ; or, again, that 
Bacon does instance horse-racing, the only sport on which 
Shakespeare never touched. 

Keeping to sport and farriery, Mr. Madden shows that any- 
thing which Shakespeare did not know of venery and the “ Fifty 
Diseases of Horses” was not worth knowing in, say, 1598. And 
from that conclusion he deduces a canon for determining the 
extent of Shakespeare’s authorship in dubious plays. Are terms 
of sport frequent, accurate, and used as by one to the manner 
born? Then the passage is by Shakespeare. Are they sparse, 
lax, or “literary”? Then you detect “another hand.” Thus 
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does Mr. Madden slay the thrice-slain Bacon and defend 
Shakespeare’s province against the more legitimate encroach- 
ments of Greene, Marlowe, and Fletcher. Incidentally he upholds 
the folio, edited by Shakespeare’s colleagues, against the quartos 
pirated by Elizabethan journalists. And he makes out the case 
for believing that Shakespeare coursed, and hawked, and hunted 
in Gloucestershire. 

These points are for Shakespearean scholars. But the lover 
of old English words and of old English ways will find 
his affair on page after page of enchanting reconstruction. 
The Osbaldistones, as depicted in “Rob Roy,” were qualified 
for the panel of Shakespearean jurors. For did they not 
hunt? And was not “Guillims display of Heraldrie,” with 
its digressions on sport, their sole literary pabulum? And 
the Osbaldistones of to-day, who still cherish a “lady, the 
brach,” a “roan Barbary,” or a “grey capilet,” may take up 
Mr. Madden’s book without a misgiving. ;In it, as in Shakespeare, 
there is much for them to enjoy without a suspicion that they are 
being lured into arid fields of pedantic controversy. To know and 
love the pastures and the skies, the homesteads, the kennels and 
the stables which Shakespeare loved and knew, is not, they will 
be surprised to hear, a bad equipment for appreciating Shake- 
speare’s verse— 


Between two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth ; 
Between two blades, which bears the better temper ; 
Between two horses, which doth bear him best ; 
Between two girles, which hath the merriest eye ? 


They can decide these points, and so could Shakespeare. But 
what of Gervinus and Schmidt ? 


ITALIAN LITERATURE 


“A History of Italian Literature.” By Richard Garnett. London : 
William Heinemann. 6s. 


Dr. GARNETT makes an excellent point in his preface when he 
says that in Italy literature is a more incomplete expression of the 
national genius than in other countries. St. Thomas of Aquin, 
Columbus, Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian and 
Galileo are unquestionably among the greatest representatives of 
Italian intellect, and their exclusion from any history of Italian 
thought produces the effect of incompleteness, But, by the inherent 
conditions of the matter, they do not enter into Dr. Garnett’s 
scheme, and he is forced to pass them by or to content himself 
with a rapid indication condensed intoa paragraph. Within some 
four hundred pages he has had to find space for some two hundred 
and fifty authors, for sketches of their lives, and for critical esti- 
mates of their chief performances. That each of his verdicts 
should be accepted by every reader is manifestly improbable ; but, 
even when we differ from him, we are bound to say that his point 
of view is persuasively stated, and that his exposition of his theme 
is marked by singular knowledge and sympathy. 

He is at his best when his subject is a great one, and his chapters 
on Dante and Petrarch are admirable summaries of their kind, 
compact of detail and of acute criticism. In the one case he be- 
lieves in the existence of a real Beatrice, and he sets aside the 
scepticism of Scartazzini as unjustifiable ; in the other he re- 
views with great ability the evidence concerning the personality 
of Laura, who may—or may not—be the Laura de Noves whom 
the Abbé de Sade was proud to account his ancestress. These 
questions of identity are so closely connected with the stuff of 
Dante’s and Petrarch’s writings, and they are of such intrinsic and 
enduring interest, that Dr. Garnett was bound to discuss them. 
He does his part with praiseworthy thoroughness and impartiality ; 
yet we can scarcely think that his argument will compel readers to 
an acceptance of his conclusions. It is true that Dante’s earliest 
biographers—Boccaccio, first and foremost—imply the existence 
of an actual Beatrice in the flesh, and the evidence deserves all 
the weight which Dr. Garnett gives it. But in Petrarch’s case the 
circumstances are reversed ; for the poet’s friend, the Bishop of 
Lombés, insinuated his suspicion that Laura was something of a 
“Mrs. Harris.” Petrarch, indeed, protested against the Bishop’s 
incredulity, and left it on recor] that “ what little I am, such as it 
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is, I am through her. .. . What else did I desire in my youth 
than to please her, and her alone, who alone had pleased me?” It 
would be rash to assert confidently that Laura never lived ; we can 
only say that Petrarch’s assurance is not necessarily decisive, and 
that the incredulity of an intimate contemporary is some justifica- 
tion for the doubts of posteri y. Still, there is no denying that 
Dr. Garnett states his case with great dexterity and persuasiveness. 

It is singula‘ that Italy, the home of the lyric drama and the 
birthplace of some of the greatest actors in the world, should have 
failed to produce a national theatre, and we incline to think that 
Dr. Garnett is right in accepting Symonds’s explanation of the fact 
A hundred years before either England or Spain, Italy gave every 
promise of dramatic success, and her arrested development is 
doubtless due to the fact that she possessed no single centre of 
social life. Precisely the same phenomenon occurs in Spain, where 
Palau had produced a play on a national subject as early as 1521 ; 
but Palau’s attempt came to nothing, for the reason that Charles V. 
was seldom in Spain for any length of time, and that, when he 
resided there, he moved the capital from one city to another in 
quest of a climate favourable to his attacks of gout. Valencia and 
Seville did their share in their provincial sphere ; but the Spanish 
theatre, as we know it, dates from the settlement of Philip II. at 
Madrid. Like causes might have produced like effects in Italy ; 
but some weight attaches to Dr. Garnett’s suggestion of a defect 
in the national character—the Italian tendency to prefer the 
sensuous impression of the picturesque pageant before more 
intangible intellectual appeals. 

With all that Dr. Garnett writes of Leopardi and of Carducc? 
there can be no fault to find, and his excellent version of the 
former’s blank verse deserves quotation :— 


Dear to me ever was this lonely hill, 

And this low hedge, whose potent littleness 
Forbids the vast horizon to the eye. 

For, as I sit and muse, my fancy frames 
Interminable space beyond its bound, 

And silence more than human, and secure 
Unutterable and unending rest, 

Where even the heart hath peace. And as I hear 
The faint wind’s breath among the trees, my mind 
Compares these lispings with the infinite hush 

Of that invisible distance, anc the dead 

And unborn hours of dim eternity 

With this hour and its voices. Thus my thought 
Gulfing infinity doth swallow up ; 

And sweet to me is shipwreck in this sea. 


This is an extremely successful reprcduction of Leopardi's 
cadence—a |unique thing in Italian literature. A feature of the 
present history is the considerable number of admirable transla- 
tions which it embodies. On special periods the reader will stilt 
consult Roscoe and Symonds and Vernon Lee: for a connected 
account of the organic development of Italian literature from Cielo 
dal Carno to D’Annunzio there is nothing in English to compare: 
with Dr. Garnett’s scholarly and attractive volume. 


MR. HOUSMAN’S POEMS 


“Spikenard : Devotional Love-Poems.” By Laurence Housman. 
London : Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. LAURENCE HOousMAN has produced a volume of verse which, 
in spite of its obvious following of Herbert and his compeers, has 
the best originality—that of substance. Crashaw followed Herbert ; 
so did Vaughan. Nevertheless, it is little likely to be widely re- 
cognised, both from its merit and its fault. Its fault is a too 
deliberate manner, a lack of inevitable felicity in diction ; the ex- 
pression does not appear animated by the subject-matter, but 
rather thoughtfully builded ; the mind utters itself rather than 
the soul. Also, the author has been ill guided enough to 
print a poem on the letter T, as the symbol of the Cross, 
in which he has followed the tasteless conceit of printing 
every / throughout the poem in capitals, quite apart from its posi- 
tion in the word. The poem is at the very end of the book ; but 
the critics are safe to fasten on it, with the instinct which leads 
flies to the raw spot. His merit is that the poems are exceedingly 
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intellectual ; and intellectual poetry is little understood and less 
liked. Hardly a poem is destitute of some original thought—a 
rare and welcome merit in a day when all can speak, but few have 
anything worth the speaking. The ideas are subtle, the work of a 
recluse and meditative mind : they demand attention, and deserve 
it. One poem there is which to the excellence ot original outlook 
joins a feeling, a subdued fervour, not to be sought for in the 
others. It is that called “ Love the Tempter,” and we cite a 
portion :— 
O tempt me not ! I love too well this snare 
Of silken cords ! 
Nay, Love, the flesh is fair ; 
So tempt not me ! This earth affords 
Too much delight, 
Withdraw Thee from my sight, 
Lest my weak soul break free 
And throw me back to Thee ! 


Thy Face is all too marred. Nay, Love, not I— 
7 did not that ! Doubtless Thou had’st to die : 
Others did faint for Thee ; but I faint not. 
Only a little while hath sorrow got 
The better of me now ; for Thou art grieved, 
Thinking I need Thee. Oh, Christ, lest I fall 
Weeping between Thy Feet, and give Thee all : 
Oh, Christ, lest love condemn me unreprieved 
Into Thy bondage, be it not believed 
That Thou hast need of we ! 
Why wilt Thou, then, 
Question of each new lust— 
** Are these not ashes, anc is this not dust?” 
Ah, Love, Thou hast not eyes 
To see how sweet it is 
Fach for himself be wise : 
Mock not my bliss ! 
Ere Thou cam’st trembling, was I not content ? 
Because I pity Thee, and would be glad 
To go mine own way, and not leave Thee sad, 
all my comfort spent ? 


The originality, the breaking with convention here, surely 
needs no demonstration: it is not the fleshly passion, but the 
Divine love, which is remonstrated with for its fatal allurcment. 
Nor is this an affected originality, as some will think, a wilful 
reversal of the natural order ; it gives vent to a psychological atti- 
tude and experience. So, too, with the conclusion of the passage : 
“Why should I sin, who only want to do that which is pleasant, to 
hurt no one?” is the common cry of men—exalted under the 
influence of belief, as in the verses before us—which men answer in 
various ways. This unexpected inversion of thought is frequent in 
these poems ; nearly always striking, and nearly always, on reflec- 
tion, illuminating a truth. As here :— 


Dear mystery of Love... 
Thou for our piteous sakes 
Becamest Sin ! 
Would I might sin, sweet Christ, and ‘cease to know 
That we are kin, and share each other’s woe !* 
Would I might be so low, 
So low, 
That I might let Thee go, 
And force Thee to forsake 
The heart that made Thine ache 
Thou sayest **No! @ 
For this cause slain, 
In this My conquest lies —” 
Never canst Thou again, 
So cover up Thine eyes ! 


We may not quote more. Mr. Housman ‘at times sins by too 
minutely ingenious a drawing-out of imagery—obviously his danger 
is on the side of conceit. But these are the poems of a man 
who “thinketh in his heart.” Of how many poems can this 
be said? 
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THE WELLINGTON MEMORIAL 


‘The Wellington Memorial—Wellington: his Comrades and 
Contemporaries.” By Major Arthur Griffiths. London: 
George Allen. 12s. 6d. 

IN his preface Major Griffiths claims that his “ Memorial” is 

intended to rehabilitate Wellington in the esteem of his fellow- 

countrymen. [But surely the Iron Duke has suffered no eclipse— 
only that reduction in lustre which must come upon all figures as 
the foreground fills up. Criticism of strategy by competent hands 
implies no disrespect of the greatest general of this century ; it is 
too much to claim for him professional infallibility, and on 
Wellington’s faultless loyalty, public integrity, and qualities in 
private friendship no one has ever cast a shade. Only in his 
political career has he been pronounced to hold lower than the first 
rank, but to this part of his career Major Griffiths gives little 
attention—dismissing it in a single chapter of nine pages. Even 
in that very brief space he ought to have mentioned the ruling 
principle which Wellington, asa Minister, placed above all others, 
that the Sovereign’s Government should be carried on. That was 
the excuse he himself made for continuing in Peel’s Cabinet after 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws had been undertaken, and it lies at 
the base of his conduct at every crucial moment. The author 
does, however, find space to refer to the Duke’s duel with Lord 

Winchelsea, in Battersea Fields “on public grounds,” an incident 

which, though nearly forgotten now, marks the distance we have 

travelled in seventy years. 

Surely it is misleading to entitle this volume a “ Memorial.” 
That implies something monumental, whereas this is no more 
than a sketch. Stillit isan able sketch. The author, while he 
has ransacked a large range of authorities, has not given more 
than sufficient references in his footnotes, and generally avoids 
the error of magnifying the character and exploits of his hero. 
Nevertheless, there seems something fatal to historians in 
military numbers ; Major Griffiths, usually commendably careful 
in this respect, writes of the battle of Assaye, Wellington’s earliest 
and not least brilliant achievement, as the flinging “of a small 
force against a disciplined enemy ten times his strength.” The 
true proportions were just over six to one—fifty thousand against 
eight thousand. 

The narrative is too severely condensed to permit of any 
attempt to settle controverted statements, and the author has no 
original information to convey, but the story is one which must 
ever be a stirring one to read. Englishmen can never learn 
indifference to the names of Talavera, Albuera, Salamanca, 
Waterloo. They may learn a lesson of patience, too, in these 
days of instantaneous communication. One shivers to think 
what the “Contents” placards of the evening journals or the 
question paper of the House cof Commons would have been at 
such a time as 1809, when Wellington withdrew with his forces into 
Portugal. 

“It is truly impertinent and alarming,” said one speaker in 
Parliament, “that Wellington should think of defending Portugal 
with 50,000 men, of whom only 20,000 are English. If the French 
entertain serious designs on the country, before three months’ 
time Wellington and his army will be in England.” 

Luckily, in that day, neither steam nor electricity had to be 
reckoned with in a campaign. Nobody knew that the French had 
350,000 men in Spain, and Wellington was allowed to mature his 
plans and cover his arms with undying splendour. But imagine 
what chance he would have soz, when the back benches are 
esteemed the proper place from which to direct operations in the 
field! 

Meagre as is the scope afforded by the whole of this book to 
deal with a life so great and so full, it is reduced still further by 
the second part of it being devoted to memoirs of Wellington’s 
lieutenants. These can be followed more at length in any biogra- 
phical dictionary, and Major Griffiths had done better to fill all 
the space at his disposal with his chief study. His plan, however, 
has enabled him to give a series of very interesting portraits, and 
altogether the volume is the very thing to give to a schoolboy— 
especially a Board schoolboy, whose chance of learning right 
history is a poor one under the present code. 
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AMERICAN FINANCE, PAST AND PRESENT 


“Thirty Years of American Finance: A Short Financial History 
of the Government and People of the United States since the 
Civil War.” By Alexander Dana Noyes. New York and 
London : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


THIS small work is precisely what the author professes it to be— 
namely, a brief statement of the course of financial events in the 
United States for the thirty years ending with the year 1896. At 
the close of the book Mr. Noyes states that 


The series of dangerous blunders in this country’s [United States] 


financial legislation during the past thirty years have had their origin in 


every instance in an imperfect knowledge or mistaken views of the events 
of our previous history. It has been the purpose of this book to contribute 
something to a better understanding of that history. 


This purpose the author has achieved, confining his work of about 
254 pages to bare and concise statements of the principal financial 
events since the close of the Civil War. Very wisely there is no 
attempt to mix up theories with facts. When dealing, for example, 
with the various currency measures passed by the United States 
Legislature, the author does not attempt any treatise on the merits 
or demerits of bimetallism or monometallism, but simply relates 
the facts as they occurred, together with the most obvious of their 
effects on subsequent events. It is this rigid adherence to his- 
torical lines, together with the completeness of its information, 
that will give the work value both to American and English readers 
as a handy standard work of reference. 

Were we to take exception to any of the author’s statements, it 
might be in connection with the inference to be drawn from a 
clause in the paragraph which we have quoted, where past blunders 
in financial legislation are stated to be due in every instance to 
imperfect knowledge or mistaken views of the events of previous 
history. It is impossible to study the past history of American 
finance, either from Mr. Noyes’s book or from the works of other 
authors, without coming to the conclusion that financial questions 
in the United States have too frequently been faced in a spirit 
other than that of impartiality and desire for the establishment of 
the best methods, as apart from political party interests. When, 
for example, we find that in 1868 it was actually suggested by the 
President himself that “ the 6 per cent. interest now paid by the 
Government on its debt should be applied to the reduction of the 
principal in semi-annual instalments ”—in other words, that the 
repudiation of interest obligations should be formally approved by 
the United States—something more than a mere apprehension of 
the situation would seem to be involved. Or, again, at the time 
of the discussion of the Bland Silver Bill, ten years later, when a 
Bill was passed by both Houses to the effect that all United States 
bonds were payable in the silver dollars of the Bland Law, the 
tights of foreign bondholders were urged in the House. In the 
reply by the mover of the resolution, “ What have we to do with 
abroad ?” the non-recognition of something besides the principles 
of sound finance is again in evidence. 

With the exception, however, of the one paragraph we have 
noticed at the close of the book, the author’s deductions are slight ; 
while his compilation of facts is elaborate and comprehensive, 
and, whether judged from a financial, political, or even a patriotic 
standpoint, strictly impartial. 


NEW EDITIONS 


“The School for Saints.” By John Oliver Hobbes. London : 
T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
SOME people would have us believe that the year 1897 will be 
memorable in literature as having enriched our catalogue of minor 
poets by two hitherto unknown names. To our minds the publica- 
tion of “ The School for Saints” was a matter of more moment 
than the production of any amount of mediocre verse. It is 
undeniably the best work we have had so far from Mrs, Craigie, 
and no reader can lay it down without feeling that “John Oliver 
Hobbes” vindicates in this volume her right to be ranked with the 
foremost novelists of the day. In command of epigram, of terse 
and brilliant dialogue, she is little inferior to Meredith : in analysis 
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of character she is surely his equal. Meredith's women form a 
noble gallery, but there are two in this book who could hold their 
own side by side with his best. This is high praise, but “The 
School for Saints” is no ordinary novel. When we read it first 
we were tempted to say more than once “This is genius!” 
Enthusiasm of this sort commonly cools down after a short 
time; calm reflection brings to light faults which passed 
unnoticed in the heat of the moment; and the critic sub- 
stitutes for “genius” “real talent” or “remarkable ability.” 
Still, even after a second reading, we are left with a conviction 
that this book displays something more than mere cleverness. It 
is easy enough to raise trivial objections or to pick out minor 
faults. It may be allowed that the canvas is somewhat too 
crowded, that the author is needlessly lavish of material (by no 
means too common a fault), and that the story is narrated with 
something of a breathless rapidity. The fact remains that this 
first portion of the life of Robert Orange was by far the most 
considerable contribution to English fiction last year. Most of 
us will look for the continuation (promised in the note at the end 
of the book) with some anxiety. Orange’s career bids fair to 
develop into a tragedy. But by the time that the sequel appears 
we dare to prophesy that “‘ The School for Saints ” will have reached 
something more than a second edition—if there is any discernment 
among British bookbuyers. 


“The Craftsman.” By Rowland Gray. London: Ward, Lock, 
& Co. 25. 


This is undoubtedly a very clever little story, and shows a marked 
improvement on the author’s previous books. The story deals 
almost entirely with a few episodes in the career of two play- 
wrights, the one a highly successful writer of light comedy, the 
other a young author who is trying to make a name as a dramatist. 
The only attempt at a plot in the story hangs on the somewhat 
hackneyed business of papers found in an old bureau ; it.is, how- 
ever, very well worked up to by the author, and one feels hardly 
inclined to cavil at its introduction. The heroine of the story, 
Melita Frayne, is a charming creation, but our impressions of her 
fine character are very badly shaken by the wretched frontispiece 
which is supposed to add to the value of the book. The last few 
chapters of the story are decidedly weak, and do not seem to have 
been written with as much care as the rest of the book. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE New Woman, Suburbia, and the Nonconformist Conscience, 
are always with us—in journalism. The ire of the leader-writer, 
no less than of the reviewer, is aroused by the tedium of his task, 
so he must lash out at something. He requires an expletive ; 
and the nature of expletives is torun in grooves. In life we are 
annoyed by many things, but most of us say the same word when 
we are annoyed. It may not be apt, but it serves. And so, in 
criticism, the journalist has his fling at the old Aunt Sallies. This 
relieves his feelings: it also serves to keep him in heart and to 
enliven the gallery. Yet on every well-regulated pitch at a fair 
Aunt Sally is brought up to date. She is transmogrified into 
Shere Ali, or Arabi, or Lobengula, according to the fortune of 
British arms. It is not so with the journalist. Given a good 
Aunt Sally—the New Woman or the Nonconformist Conscience— 
and he never wearies of her. But surely even these might now 
follow the “ mother-in-law” and “ washing-day ” ‘into the limbo of 
provincial farce. 


Mr. H. G. Wells has everyone’s sympathy when he protests 
against the revised version of the “ War of the Worlds” issued in 
the columns of the Aoston Post. The editor of that paper must 
hold original views on the rights of authors to choose the back- 
ground for their own stories ; for after receiving Mr. Wells’s consent 
to reproduce the “ War of the Worlds” in serial form, as in the 
New York Journal (which was reproducing it with no alterations, 
unless with the author’s permission), he or his local colourman 
proceeded to bring out the story with the scene laid in—Boston. 
Evidently an application of the Heat Ray is required by that editor. 
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A personal fact in connection with Walt Whitman may be noted 
at the moment his volume of hospital letters is being published, 
Whitman, of course, laboured urremittingly in the military hos- 
pitals of Washington during the Civil War. He had no official 
position, but went where duty seemed to call, the stricken soldiers 
saying, “ Walt, Walt, come again!” The point is this—it was the 
Strain to which he then subjected himself that was the ultimate 
cause of his weak health. It brought about the paralysis which 
left him a cripple and an invalid for the rest of his life. The 
posthumous volume, therefore, will be pathetic in several ways. 


Sir Henry Fowler is a “son of the manse,” as they say in 
Scotland. His father, the Rev. Joseph Fowler, was a notable and 
influential figure of the Wesleyan Methodist community. We are 
shortly to get a volume, largely compiled from his papers, and cer- 
tainly it must prove an important contribution to the history of 
Methodism. Roughly, the time covered is from 1825 to 1850, a 
period of much interest in the history of the denomination. Then 
no regular record was kept of the debates of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Conference. Mr. Fowler, however, kept a private journal of 
the doings of the Conference, and it is the contents of it that are 
now to be given to the public. 


Since Mr. Gladstone retired from political life, his post cards, 
ordering books, have been little familiar to the London second- 
hand booksellers. No doubt their catalogues still reach him, but 
they must lack the interest-he once found in them. Another way 
he had of ordering books was to mark any volumes he wanted in 
a catalogue, and then return it to the bookseller. Such catalogues, 
like the post-cards, are greatly prized—so much so that perhaps 
they are rarely sold. In his heyday as a book-hunter Mr. Glad- 
stone was wont to visit the shops personally ; but that is, alas! only 
a memory now. 


Certainly the literary sensation of the week has been Mr. 
William Archer’s pro-Ibsenite poem in the Daz/y Chronicle. So 
far the only dramatic critic of any prominence who has launched 
poetical broadsides has been Mr. Clement Scott. There were 
cynics who expected from his pen an anti-Ibsen pronouncement to 
the tune of “ My Margate Sea.” But Mr. Archer was first in the 
field, and his daring achievement suggests a commander making a 
forced march into a hostile country, and routing the enemy with 
their own guns. ‘To allay groundless alarms we may say forthwith 
that there is no immediate prospect of Mr. Bernard Shaw 
attacking Shakespeare or Sir Henry Irving in the manner and 
method of Juvenal ! 


Mr. Max Pemberton’s story of Kronstadt, now running in one 
of the magazines, will be published in volume form before April is 
out. Being a love story, as distinct from a romance of adventure, 
this will be rather a new departure for Mr. Pemberton. But, of 
course, it does not by any means lack adventures—that were im- 
possible. Mr. Pemberton has made a special study of the fortress 
of Kronstadt purposely for the volume. Then he knows Russian 
military life well, as also the peculiarities of Russian society. Some 
of Mr. Pemberton’s friends think, indeed, that “Kronstadt” is 
quite the best story he has written. 


A beginning will be made next week with the publication of Mr. 
Murray’s definitive edition of Byron. ‘The edition will open witha 
volume of prose and a volume of verse, and that plan will generally 
be followed. Some people say that there has been rather a collapse 
in the “ Byron boom,” which recently promised so stoutly. One 
fact in connection with this edition may be mentioned, since it 
points quite the other way. The édtion de /uve has been much 
over-subscribed, although the issue was the fairly large one of two 
hundred and fifty copies. 


Good Meredithians are delighted to hear that a number of the 
Master's essays and poems which had escaped his own memory 
have been recently unearthed, and will shortly be published. 


Somehow there is so much of epic awe and the grand volcanic 
manner about Mr. Meredith’s inspiration that it is difficult to 
conceive of his forgetting his creations and their birth-throes. 
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It is pleasant to find Mr. Clement Shorter’s “ Victorian Litera- 
ture” (Bowden) in its second edition. Mr. Shorter has more than 
the temper of the well-informed student: he has the mind of the 
scholar, and in the course of this chronicle, when he really warms 
to his work, his review is decidedly valuable. His notes on the 
historians, the philosophers, and the spiritual guides of the 
Victorian era are specially interesting. They are more than a 
good record—as we would describe his notes on the poets and the 
novelists—because they have grown more vital, and because Mr. 
Shorter is transmitting something of the spirit and atmosphere of 
his subjects. He promises to enlarge the book considera ly if a 
third edition is ever issued. In that case, if he imparts the fuller, 
more considered spirit to the pages on the poets and story-tellers 
which he has already imparted to others, his work will be an excel- 
lent one for even graver people than the young students for whom 
he intends it. 


Mr. Edwin Pugh is bringing out on the 30th of this month a 
collection of the best stories of those which he has contributed to 
the magazines during the last few years. Mr. William Heinemann 
will publish the volume, which is to be called “ King Circumstance.” 
It will at the same time appear in America. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SHALL MANAGERS MUZZLE? 


WITH reference to the words used by Mr. Clement Scott, which 
you so summarily dismiss in your article on “Shall Actors 
Muzzle?” surely this gentleman forgets that he has practically 
made it impossible for anyone to defend the profession he has 
denounced, since pure-minded men and women—of whom there 
are many in this as in all professions—would be the very ones 
who would shrink from discussing such a question. I have not 
the honour to belong to the profession of actors ; but, if I did, I 
would prefer to be silent and to be “outside with those I love” 
than to have borne, as Mr. Scott has, such false witness against 


my neighbour. G. H. B. 
CANADIAN MUSICIANS AND BRITISH MUSIC 


As to the merits of the dispute between Canadian musicians 
and our leading teaching institutions—Royal Academy of Music 
and Royal College of Music—over here I have no knowledge, 
and will, therefore, attempt no expression of opinion. But the 
utterance of “ A Prominent Canadian Musician” on the subject, 
quoted in your last number, seems to indicate that, whatever their 
musical attainments may be, assurance is not a quality in which 
Canadian musicians are lacking, if this particular individual is one 
of their typical representatives. 

It is rather laughable to imagine Canadians adapting themselves, for 
instance, to the antiquated notions of piano playing which prevail in 
England. «As soon would we take our models in organ playing from 
Germany. 

What on earth does the man mean? Frankly, I have not the 
ghost of an idea myself. What are our “antiquated notions of 
piano playing”? Do we share them with Paderewski, Rosenthal, 
D’Albert, and other heroes of the keyboard who find their most 
enthusiastic admirers in this country? Or are they peculiar to 
our own insular professors and exponents of the art? Is there in 
truth a “New Piano-playing,” like the New Woman and the 
New Humour, of which “ Our Lady of the Snows” possesses the 
exclusive secret? And why that withering gibe at the expense of 
“organ playing from Germany”? Germany has possessed one 
or two competent organists in her time, to go no further back 
than Bach and to come to no more recent period than Mendels- 
sohn’s. Has the secret of the art in this case also since passed 
from the Old World to the New? Perhaps some fellow-denizen 
of the Land of the Maple with a greater capacity for explicit 
utterance than the “ Prominent Canadian Musician” will con- 
descend to come forward and, in the immortal language of Mr 
Jeanes de la Pluche, “‘igsplain.” MUSICUS. 


(Continued on page 250.) 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 








THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, Edited | 


with an Introduction and Notes by GEoxrGe WynpHAM, M.P. Demy 8vo, 
buckram, gilt top, res. 6d. 

This Edition contains the ‘‘ Venus,” ‘‘ Lucrece,” and Sonnets, and is prefaced with 

an elaborate Introduction of over 140 pages. The ‘Text is founded on the First Quartos, 

with an endeavour to retain the original reading. A set of Notes deals with the problems 

of Date, the Rival Poets, Typography, and Punctuation ; and the Editor has commented 

on obscure passages in the light of contemporary works. 
no such Complete Edition has ever been published. 


‘““A FINE FULL BOOK.” ‘““AS INTERESTING AS A NOVEL.” 


THREE YEARS IN SAVAGE AFRICA. 


Deck. With an Introduction by H. M. STantey, M.P. 
and 5 Maps. Demy 8vo. 21s. 

‘One of the brightest books of travel we have ever read.” —Mr. STANLEY. 

“* It will take a permanent place among the very best beoks of travel. It combines 
solidity and liveliness, and carries the reader gaily through. A fine fuil book.”—Pad/ 
Mall Gazette. 

** Abounding in thrilling adv entures and hairbreadth escapes.”—Dai/y Telegraph. 

- Absorbingly interesting.” —Datly Maiv. 

“ One of the most important additions to the literature of the Dark Continent. As 
a work of adventure it is worthy of the highest praise.” —Oud/ook. 


Miss Mary Kingsley's volume.”-—St. Famzes's Gazette. 
“A book appealing powerfully to the popular imagination. 
and vivid, giving the impression of absolute veracity.” —G/ode. 


A FRONTIER CAMPAIGN. 


V.C., and Lieutenant P. C. Eriorr-LockHarr. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A narrative of the recent operations of the Field Forces on the North-West 
F ronti er. 
‘It shows on every page the heroism of our troops and their officers. 
heartily commend this volume.” —S¢. Yames’s Gazette 
‘An admirable book : pleasant reading jor the ge! ieral reader and a re: ally valuable 
treatise on frontier war."—A theneum. 
“A stirring tale of gallantry.” —Pal? Mail Gazette. 


Wonderfully simple 


By Viscount FINCASTLE, 
With a Map and Illustrations. 


We can 


THE WEST AFRICAN CRISIS. 


CAMPAIGNING ON THE UPPER NILE AND NIGER, 


By Lieutenant SeyMour VANDELEUR. With an Introduction by Sir G. Goxpig, 
KC.M.G. With 4 Maps, Illustrations, and Plans. Large crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 


A Narrative of Service (1) on the Upper Nile in 1895 and 1896; and (2) under Sir 
George Goluie in the Niger Campaign of January, 1897, describing the Capture of Bida 
and Ilorin, and the French Occupation of Boussa. ‘lhe Book thus deals with the Two 
Districts of Africa where now the French and E nglish stand tace to face. 

‘So good that it would have been welcome at any time. Upon the African question 
there is no book procurable which contains so much of value as this. Sir George 
Goldie’s introduction is a remarkable paper: the utterance of a clear and statesmanlike 
intelligence, marked by the fullest knowledge and by that imaginative insight which 
belongs to a born ruler of men.” —Guardian. 

‘* Deserves to be read by everyone.” —Standard. 

* Sir George Goldie’s introduction will be eagerly read.” —St. Fames's Gasetie. 

“es Tt cannot fail to be read with the deepest interest. -Graphic. 

‘A most opportune production, which no student of African history can afford to 
miss. oA oe ope Post. 


THE NIGER SOURCES. By Colonel J. Trotter, R.A. 


With a Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


**Replete with valuable information. The map is really excellent.” —A thenaum., 

“* A very valuable narrative.” -Pad/ Mall Gazette. 

“The subject-matter is so topical at present, and the range of new ground covered 
is so considerable, that the pages could nut be dull.” — Dar/y /elegraph. 


ENGLISH LYRICS. Selected and edited by W. E. 
HENLEY. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


** A body of choice and lovely poetry.” — Birmingham Gasette. 
“On almost every page of this volume there are lines of beauty.” —Academy. 
““Mr. Henley’s notes, in their brevity and their fulness, their information and their 
suggestiveness, seem to us a model of what notes should be.” —)/anchester Guardian, 
‘“Mr. Henley’s ‘ finds’ are many and notable, real acquisitions to the treasury.” 
Literature. 








** A collection which every person of taste must acquire.”"—G/ode. 
‘* A real treasure.” —Vanity Fair. 


A HISTORY OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 


1845-95. By CHartes H. Griniinc. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“ An excellent history, full of valuable information. ""—Glasgow Herald. 

“ Admirably written, and crammed with interesting facts. —Dazly Mail. 

“* An extremely brilliant history." — Leeds Mercury. 

“*Told with extraordinary skill and charm.” —Yor/shire Post. 


Messrs. 


The Publishers believe that | 


By Lionet | 


With x00 Illustrations | 


| 
| THE 


** In happy audacity of expression and sustained interest it does not fall far short of | 


ANARCHISM. By E. V. Zenker. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A critical study and history, as well as a trenchant criticism of the Anarchist 
movement in Europe. 

‘*A most important contribution to the subject.”—Scotsman. 

** An excellent and impartial work.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. Translated 
by A. D. Goptey, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
(Classical Translations. 


SOME NEW TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. By Arrtuur 


Wricut, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
(The Churchman’ s Library. 


This book deals with a number of important problems from the standpoint of the 
“ Higher Criticism.” 


THOMAS CRANMER. By A. J. Mason, D.D., Canon of 


Canterbury. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Leaders of Religion. 


CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Newly 


Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by C. BicG, D.D., late Student of 
Christ Church. Pott 8vo. 2s. ; leather, 3s. (The Library of Devotion. 





FICTION. 
BIJLI THE DANCER. A Romance of India. 


3LYTHE Patton. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. By J. BLounpe.ie-Burton. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By JAMEs 


BETWEEN SUN AND SAND. By W. 


Author of ‘* The White Hecatomb.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SONS OF ADVERSITY. By L. Core Cornrorp, Author 


of ‘‘ Captain Jacobus.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [April 4. 


SIMON DALE, Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. 6s. (Third Edition in the press. 
‘* A brilliant novel. The hero is a perfect hero of romance.” —A thenwum. 
“The style is virile and distinguished, and the whole tale most entertaining 
reading.” —St. ¥ames's Gasette. 
“The dialogue is so alert, the spirit of the actors so indomitable, and all so 
charmingly told.”—/Vordd. 


C. Scutty, 


By AntHony Hope. 


_A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. By Sara Jeannette 


“THE KLOOF BRIDE. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
(Second Edition. 
“ Humour, pure and spontaneous and irresistible, brightens every page of this 
exhilarating story.” —Daily Mail. 
‘* A most delightfully bright and refreshing book.” 


THE VINTAGE. A Romance of the Greek War of In- 
dependence. By E. F. Benson, Author of ‘‘ Dodo.” Illustrated by G. P. 
Jacoms-Hoop. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Third Edition in the press. 

- The _ leading characters stand out and the love story is told with charm and 
delicacy.” Westminster Gazette. 
“* An excellent piece of romantic literature ; 


Duncan, Author of ‘‘ An American Girl in London.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 


a very graceful and moving story.” 
Saturuay Keview. 
‘* A notable achievement.” —Standard. 
‘ The book is full of vivid detail.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
" OMe Benson is to be heartily congratulated.” —Glasgow Herald. 


A Story of South African Ad- 


venture. By Ernest GLANVILLE, Author of ‘‘The Fossicker.” Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Second Edition in the press. 
“Scene after scene of stirring interest follow each other i in almost bewildering rapidity. 
Without doubt Mr. Glanville can write a tale of adventure.”"—Scotsman. 
“The story grows more exciting as it proceeds, and hairbreadth escape is the 
greater part of the order of the narrative."—South Africa. 


JOSIAH’S WIFE. By Norma Lorimer. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


| Second Edition now ready. 
‘“A witty and interesting book. Josiah is a noble character, and Camela is be~ 


witching.” —Queen. 
‘* A well-told story.”-Daily Chronicle. 
‘* Written in a bright and witty style."—PadZ Mall Gazette. 


“Tt has literary finish and deep feeling."—Daily Mail. 


METHUEN’S CATALOGUE and NEW BOOK GAZETTE sent to any address. 














Correspondence— Continued 


The paragraph referring to music in Canada on p. 219 of last 
week’s issue of THE OUTLOOK suggests some points. It seems 
rather absurd that the music-schools of this country should dictate 
what is to be the standard of examination for students three 
thousand miles away without consulting those who are on the spot. 
Canada has already spoken for herself in music—did she not give 
us Albani?—and if any progress in music is to be made in our 
Colonies, it must proceed from within, unhampered by those 
academic standards which, it must be confessed, have failed to 
bring about any great revolution of popular taste in the old country. 
We on this side are under the delusion that there is no music 
worth considering across the Atlantic. A perusal of transatlantic 
musical journals would open the eyes of many. The curse of 
music in this country is the multiplicity of examinations ; it seems 
threatening to spread to the Colonies. Let it be stopped at once. 
Art needs air, but the Academic atmosphere of British music is 
not the best for new and vigorous ideas. 

LUTHIER. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 


I admire Mr. Wells’s phraseology ; but as it is not at all con- 
cerned with the matter in hand, I have nothing to say to it. I 
should like, however, to say a word in reply to Mr. Hanford. I 
appreciate very highly what he calls “the independent work of the 
University,” and I am glad that its interests are secured under the 
present Bill. My argument about the curricula, which is perfectly 
candid, was brought forward to show that the existing constitution 
of the University was insufficient even for this external work. I 
advocate reform quite as much because I desire the external work 
of the University to be improved and made in the best sense educa- 
tional as because an internal or teaching organisation will thereby 
be created. I welcome the last sentence in Mr. Hanford’s last para- 
graph, and am ready to overlook its want of congruity with what 
precedes. The only method by which we can “co-operate in 
making genuine provision for doh functions of the University that 
is to be” is to help in making the Bill now before Parliament 
become law, and after that to see that its provisions are put into 
effect. I welcome Mr. Hanford as a recruit. 

University College, London. T. GREGORY FOSTER. 


CAPE POLITICS 


Your evidently well-informed correspondent, M. C. S., is quite 
correct in his description of the malign influence which the “cross 
divisions ” in Cape politics exercise on the unity of the Progressive 
party ; and no one is better aware than myself of the difficulty 
caused by the divergence of views on fiscal matters, for I had, 
during my tenure of office as President of the League, to deal with 
a very acute phase of that difficulty. But it is only fair to point out 
that the Eastern farmers, who are,as M. C. S. says, the very back- 
bone of the League, are not by any means so universally Protec- 
tionist as he seems to think. Very many of them are thoroughgoing 
Free-traders. For example, such leading men as Colonel 
Brabant, the present President, the Hon. T. Brown, and Mr. A. J. 
Fuller, who originated the Anglo-African League (afterwards 
merged in the South African League, and the first organisation of 
the kind), and who, as first General Secretary of the South African 
League, probably did more for it than any other single man. 
Moreover, the recent Congress of the League has pledged itself to 
an all-round reduction of duties by fifty per cent., and, what is the 
most notable feature of the situation, those of the more or less 
Protectionist farmers who have assented to that reduction have 
made it plain that they have done so, not because they are con- 
verted to Free-trade doctrines, but because they want to preserve 
the unity of the organisation as a whole. Much can be hoped for 
from men who are prepared to make a sacrifice of this kind. To 
my mind, the greatest danger to the League lies in the local 
jealousies of the towns, and the “parish pump” influence in con- 
nection with individual elections, which counts for so much in a 
country where the Government of the day is the dispenser of 
favours which make or mar the prosperity of whole communities. 
South Kensington. W. DARLEY-HARTLEY. 
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IN PASSING 


WHAT a mine of wealth awaits the historian who has the good 
fortune to gain access to the Muniment Room at Hawarden Castle! 
It is four or five years since Mr. Gladstone built this adjunct to 
his Cheshire home, and in it is stored every single document of 
public and private interest which has passed through the veteran 
statesman’s hands during his long and crowded career. Every 
single letter he has received from the Queen, for instance, is 
there, and probably the whole of the papers affecting the New- 
castle estates of which he was the guardian. The happy historian 
who is allowed to graze in these rich pastures will find everything 
in perfect order ; for what English statesman has ever been more 
scrupulous, even punctilious, than is Mr. Gladstone in all his 
public and private relations, and what public man has carried 
method more rigorously into all his doings ? 


Who, we wonder, will first have access to those Hawarden 
treasures? Will it be Mr. John Morley? We know how Mr. 
Gladstone regards him as the one colleague who, above all others, 
has kept really faithful to Home Rule as the veteran Home Ruler 
himself conceives it; and the documents relating to the negotiations 
that passed during the momentous Home Rule period have been 
handed over to the ex-Chief Secretary. But will the literary 
executorship of Mr. Morley extend beyond Ireland and Irish affairs ? 


How “Tim” Healy has shore out in the Irish debates of this 
week! His quick rapier-thrusts seldom fail to strike home, and 
they have been doing desperate work among his quondam bosom 
friends, in the midst of whom he sits. Yet so abundant is his wit 
that even his victims can hardly fail to appreciate and enjoy his 
sallies. Perhaps his happiest faculty is that of quick-telling phras- 
ing. “ Gladstone,” Mr. Healy said the other day, “made Randolph. 
He saw that he had more ability and courage than the whole 
crowd of front bench men behind whom he sat, and so never did 
Randolph rise to speak than up jumped Gladstone to answer him. 
Gladstone glass-housed him.” How could that phrase be beaten? 


The “ Newlyn School” will be well represented at the spring 
exhibitions, though the little Cornish village where they first won 
fame knows no more either Mr. Frank Bramley, A.R.A., Mr. 
Chevalier Tayler, or Mr. Frederick Hall. With that kindly feeling 
which has always distinguished this colony of artists, those who 
still remain faithful to their first love gave their neighbours the 
first opportunity of seeing the canvases they intend to forward to 
the London exhibitions, though, of course, the Academy takes 
most. The pictures were exhibited in the Art Gallery which Mr. 
Passmore Edwards presented to the village a couple of years ago, 
a handsome granite building. Mr. Stanhope A. Forbes, A.R.A., 
has completed two canvases—one “ The Letter,” a village scene, 
in which he once more shows his ability to treat warring lights, and 
the other, “ Sancreed Church,” is a work of much detail. Mr. 
Walter Langley, R.I., has been very successful in his picture, 
“The Cousin from Town”; while Mr. T. C Gotch, whose 
“Alleluia” was bought two years ago by the Trustees of the 
Chantrey Bequest, has not forsaken the path which has brought 
him so much recognition, and “The Awakening” is a picture of 
girl-life. Mr. Percy Craft, Mr. Lamorna Birch, Mr. Norman 
Garstin, Mr. C. T. Garland, Mr. F. M. Evans, and quite a host of 
other Newlyn artists, are sending canvases to London, and Mrs. 
Stanhope Forbes and Mrs. T. C. Gotch, and several other ladies, 
will be represented. In recent years Newlyn has suffered some 
desertions ; but there is still a large artistic colony to keep green 
the memory of the early and startling successes of the “ School.” 


Shall we in England have to turn in despair to John Chinaman 
to help us out of the domestic service problem? They know John 
Chinaman in this capacity on the Pacific coast of Canada, and this 
is the character given him by that lively journal, Sa/urday Night, 
of Toronto :— 


John works cheap. He also works well. He wastes no time gossiping 
with the milkman or grocer, and has no young man hanging about the 
house after dark. 
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SCIENCE NOTES 


A BILL to amend the law with respect to vaccination is now 
before the House of Commons. ‘Those who are in favour of 
dispersing, once for all, the clot of ignorance 
that has always surrounded this question have 
now an opportunity of placing the whole matter upon a sound 
basis. Dr. Monckton Copeman’s work on the “ glycerination” 
of vaccine lymph is coming prominently forward, for the Bill 
recommends that glycerinated lymph be employed where possible, 
stipulating at the same time that vaccination itself will remain 
obligatory, and the use of calf lymph compulsory, in all cases. 
The effect of adding dilute glycerine to the vesicular pulp from 
the calf is important, in so far as it destroys micro-organisms. 
“Glycerination,” too, rather than diminishing the specific activity 
of the lymph, is said slightly to increase it. The Bill provides 
that this new preparation be placed within the reach of all. 


Vaccination 


While it is well known that many insects assume the colour, 
and often actually the shape, of the leaves or twigs on which they 
habitually rest, it is not such common know- 
ledge that fish also vary slightly in colour and 
marking according to the nature of their sur- 
roundings. Trout, for instance, caught in a muddy stream is of a 
darker hue than when taken over a sandy bottom. Bait is some- 
times kept in a white-painted can in order that it may become 
light-coloured, and in consequence be more easily seen beneath 
the dark water when used to attract pike or perch. Moreover, 
this change in the colour of fish takes place fairly rapidly, and a 
bait will sometimes have to be changed for more out of the white 
pot when it is seen to have become darker, and therefore less 
visible. It is remarkable to notice that the frog, too, has this 
peculiar power in a marked degree. The green-tree frog common 
inthe South of Europe is a bright green colour when amongst 
green leaves, but dark brown when resting on the earth or in the 
midst of brown leaves. Numerous attempts have been made to 


Protective 
Resembiance 
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fathom this colour change. Undoubtedly the animal receives a 
different brain stimulus when looking at either green or brown ; and 
the conclusion is that these stimuli, set up as they are by reflected 
light, originate the different impulses which are transmitted through 
nerves to the skin, and thus control the concentration of the pig- 
ment cells there. It is significant that blind animals cannot vary 
their colour protectively. 


During the next few days we may expect to hear something 
more about Herr Szczepanik’s startling invention. The inventor 
The expects to be able to successfully transmit pic- 
Telectroscope tures from, say, Vienna to Berlin in the course 
of a second or so. It has even been said that, 
at the great Paris Exposition now in preparation, the instrument 
for achieving such a result will be shown, and views at a great dis- 
tance easily seen by its means. It reads like a fairy story. 


The observatory at Mont Blanc is to be transferred piece by 
piece, on the backs of carriers, from Rochers des Bossons, where it 
Mont Blanc "°™ stands, to another and equally elevated 
Observatory site. The present structure, erected about 
seven years ago by M. Joseph Vallot, is no 

longer considered suitable for scientific observations. 


A new use for this peculiar material has just been found in the 

coloration of glass. Selenium, added to the glass in a molten 
state, turns it a rose or orange-red colour, 

Selenium depending upon the presence or not of cadmium 

sulphide. Up to now the only practical use for 

selenium has been in certain electrical operations, and the price of 
the metal (nearly 75. per ounce) will restrict its use commercially. 


Venus is an evening star all this month. Mars is a morning 
star, rising about fifty minutes before the sun 

Astronomy on the 3Ist inst. Saturn is a morning star. 
The supposed discovery by Dr. Waltemath, at 

Hamburg, of the earth’s second moon has not been substantiated. 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: a Critical Study. 


By GEORGE BRANDES. 
2 vols. Roxburgh gilt top or buckram uncut, demy 8vo, 24s. net. 

THE OUTLOOK.—* Dr. Brandes’s work exceeds the promise of its title, for he 
offers us much more than a critical study of his subject—he reconstitutes the entire 
social history of the age, sets the poet in his right atmosphere, and does both with 
remarkable learning and insight. His volumes are a perfect armoury of fact, suggestion 
and criticism.” 


THE INDIAN FRONTIER WAR. 


Being an Account of the Mohmund and Tirah Expeditions, 1897. 
By LIONEL JAMES. 
With Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, and Photographs and Maps and Plans. 
1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. i 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" Mr. James adds to the laurels he had previously 
gathered by contributing to history a very important chronicle, indispensable to those 
who would study and understand the terrible but splendid military story of last year. 


THE LIFE OF JUDGE JEFFREYS. 


By H. B. IRVING. 
With 3 Portraits and a Facsimile. 1 vol. 12s. 6d. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.— The style is lively, the descriptive power consider- 
able, the arrangement of topics throughout admirably designed. From the first page to 
the last the book is undeniably interesting, and in places absorbing.” 


SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 
ROBERT HICHENS’S N' W BOOK. 


THE LONDONERS: an Absurdity. By Rozert 





HICHENS. [ Tuesday. 
DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. By I. 


W. E. HENLEV in THE OUTLOOK.—“ A brave, eloquent, absorbing, and, on the 
whole, persuasive book, whose author tells you as much, perhaps, as has before been told 
in modern literature. Here, I take it, is that rarest of rare things—a book. As I have 
said, I do not wholly believe in it. But it isa Book; it goes far to explain the Jew.” 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. By H.G. 


We tts, Author of “‘ The Time Machine.” 

The SPECTA TOR.—“ As a writer of scientific romance Mr. Wells has never been 
Surpassed. Even when he is most awful there is always something human about his 
characters. Both Poe and Mr. Wells are followers of Swift, but Mr. Wells keeps nearest 
to the human side of the author of Gulliver.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





NOW READY. 
THE CATHEDRAL. 


By J. K. HUYSMANS. 
Translated by CLARA BELL. 
With an Introduction by C. KEGAN PAUL. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** We know that the finest imaginative work can be built only of the 
primary emotions. Here, then, is a novelist who has obtained complete 
mastery over one of the primary emotions, precisely because it has 
obtained complete mastery over his own soul—the emotion of faith.” 

Mr. ARTHUR SYMONS, in the Saturday Review. 

** This long-expected book is out at last, and bids fair to attract as 
much attention as its predecessors......... It would be idle to deny that 
M. Huysmans presents some of the characteristics of a great artist......... 
His picture of the cathedral stands out with the force and delicacy of a 
nocturne by Mr. Whistler.”—-Academy. 


A ROMAN EIRENICON. 


STEPS TOWARDS REUNION, 
By the Rev. J. DUGGAN, 
Author of ‘*The Life of Christ.” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Mr. GLADSTONE writes :—‘‘I take the liberty of sending you my 
cordial thanks for a work which I have begun at once, and which appears 
to be conceived in so large and just a spirit.” 

‘© T should be glad....... ..to see the volume in the possession of every 
Anglican and Roman priest in England.” —Church Review. 

‘* What the Vatican will say to this manifesto we do not know. 


Nothing it can say or do will, however, destroy its significance.” 
Christian World. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltp. 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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J. M. DENT & COS NEW BOOKS. 
WITH SKI AND SLEDGE OVER ARCTIC GLACIERS. 


By Sir Wictiam Martin Conway, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. With Illustrations 
from Photographs by E. J. Garwood. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. (/mmediately. 


SCENES IN THE THIRTY DAYS’ WAR BETWEEN 
GREECE AND TURKEY. By Henry W. Nevinson, War Correspondent to 
the “Daily Chronicle.” With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net, 
MEDIAEVAL TOWN SERIES. 
FIRST VOLUME. 


THE STORY OF PERUGIA. By Marcarer Symonps 


and Lina Durr-Gorvon. With Illustrations by Miss Helen James, and a Plan. 
Small crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


AMONG THE MEADOW PEOPLE. By Ciara Du- 


LINGHAM Pierson. Illustrated by F. C. Gordon. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF CATS. Drawn and Written by Mrs. W. 
CHANCE, containing between 30 and 40 Reproductions of that Lady’s Pencil 
Drawings. Small crown ato. 2s. 6d. net. 

“It would be difficult to depict the cat more delicately than Mrs. Chance has done 

She indicates the fluffiness, the airiness of pussy by the most charming pencil work.” 

7 he Sketch. 


ATLAS OF CLASSICAL PORTRAITS. With Brief 


Descriptive Commentary by W. H. D. Rousr, M.A. 2 vols. Greek Section, 
Roman Section. In use at University College, Nottingham. Demy 6vo. 
1s. 6d. net per volume. 


“A very happy idea, which ought to have a great success in the public schools 
and universities. "—7¥es. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 


1770-1798. A Study of the Prelude. By Emrte Lecovis Translated by W. J. 
Matruews. With a Prefatory Note by Leste STEPHEN, and a Photogravure 
Portrait of Wordsworth. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“*M. Legouis has written a book which must interest the English reader, and may 
even make a few more French readers learn English." —4Academzy. 


AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS. The Mayflower to 
Rip Van Winkle. By Donatp G. Mitcuetr. With numerous Full-page and 
Text Illustrations, Portraits, Facsimiles, &c. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d. net. ; 
“It is richly endowed with portraits, with views, and with facsimiles of old title- 
pages that bring the authors and their works peculiarly near to us.” —Scotsman. 


J. M. DENT & CO., 29 & 30 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


JUST PUBLISHED at all the Libraries and Booksellers’, 


THE POTENTATE. 


An Historical Romance by FRANCES FORBES-ROBERTSON, 


THE POTENTATE. Crown 8vo. 6s, 








ADVENTURES IN LEGEND. By the Marquis 


of Lorne, K.T. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Lord Lorne hes had every opportunity of hearing the ancient sagas, of which he 
offers an excellent collection.”—Mr. ANDREW Lanc in the Daily News. 


SONGS OF LOVE AND EMPIRE. 


Nessit. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 
‘Tt is poetry, true poetry, poetry that should live.’"—Pad? Mad/ Gazette. 


SIAM, THE KINGDOM OF THE YELLOW 


ROBE. By Ernest YouncG. With 20 Full-page and 25 Text Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo. 15s. 


““ Here is a book of which I can speak with unstinted praise...... I heartily commend 
the book.”—T. P. O'Connor in the Graphic. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS OF INDIA, 


Half-morocco, gilt top, 14s. 


‘“* Nothing half so useful has been done for many years to help both the traveller in 
India and the student at home.”—A theneum. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 


Uniform with Hand Atlas of India. 10s. 6d. 





WESTMINSTER. 





AFRICAN UNITED INSURANCE 


CORPORATION, Ltd. 
CAPITAL - - £200,000. 


FIRE. ACCIDENT. PLATE-GLASS. 


LIFE. The ‘African United” represents the leading English 
LIFE Offices. 





London Consultative Committee— 
OweEN R. Dung, Esq. (Director Bank of Africa, London). 
HENRY B, MARSHALL, Esq. (15 Gt. St. Helen’s, E.C.) 
Joun Pappon, Esq. (Messrs. Hill & Paddon). 
ARCH. PARKER, Esq. (Messrs. Wood & Parker). 


Head Office- JOHANNESBURG (?.0. Box 1228). 


CAPE TOWN OFFICE: 133 LONGMARKET STREET. 
DURBAN OFFICE: 350 WEST STREET. 


The English Branch is now open to deal with the above classes of 
business at Lowest Current Rates #7 England or South Africa, 
and offers special facilities for the Insurance of Mining and other 
Property ix the latter field. 


LONDON OFFICE OF THE CORPORATION— 
20 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Local Secretary, THOS. C. SHAW. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—South Africans coming to or temporarily re- 
siding in England can have their letters addressed to the care of the 
Corporation, as above, 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from 


One Guinea per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
LONDON BOOE SOCIRTY (f | from Two Guineas per annum. 
™ . or | N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | * 
of Subscribers) from’ TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


NOW OFFERED AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Rd., S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., London; 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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IDEAS FROM THE PROVINCES 


By Our Own Correspondents 


“* She hath been at London to ca/l a stréa a straw anda waw 
a wall,”—Cheshire proverb, 
Bristol 
BRISTOL next week will stand four places higher in the list of 
British towns. With the election of Guardians next Monday for 
one Poor-Law Board instead of three, the final touch will have been 
given to the scheme for the boundary extension, which moves 
Bristol up in the population table from the eleventh to the seventh 
position. She use:!, generations ago, to be the second city in the 
kingdom, and the first in the provinces, being inferior in size and 
trade only to London ; and she is now once more forging ahead. 
In current population tables she, with a credit of 220,000 inhabi- 
tants, is between Dublin and Bradford ; in future tables, with a 
population of 340,000, she must be placed between Sheffield and 
Edinburgh—only slightly below the former, and a long way ahead 
of the latter. Bristolians, it is true, have to pay for the honour, the 
new rates showing the alarming increase of 5d. in the £1 on 
demands already among the highest in the kingdom. But then, 
if you have luxuries, you must pay for them. 
Cardift 
Here is a step in the direction of supplying local wants by local 
industries. The Welsh Industries Association, which is composed 
of members of the Welsh aristocracy, and seeks to encourage home 
industries, such as weaving, lacemaking, carving, &c., and to pro- 
vide a central mart for the sale of such home-produced articles, 
opened last week a branch for Glamorganshire, where three or 
four great industries have absorbed all others. Already it has 
received much practical encouragement. Might not the Associa- 
tion aim also at preserving the use of local costumes, and even 
extending it? The local costumes are much more picturesque 
and rational than the inventions of modern fashion. Who that 
has seen, for instance, the Llangwm fisherwomen row up to 
Haverfordwest will deny that their local costume is strikingly 
picturesque? Might not the ladies of the Association wear local 
costumes themselves while residing in their Welsh homes? This 
would certainly further their purpose. 
Edinburgh 
Edinburgh has long been famed—and with good reason—for 
the educational advantages it offers. But there is a growing sus- 
picion that the supply of educational privileges is in excess of 
the demand, and this suspicion will be greatly strengthened by 
the remarkable evidence which has been given by the clerk to the 
Edinburgh School Board before a committee of inquiry of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland. Bursaries, he said, were utterly 
over-done. There were far too many of them. Their name was 
legion. In the University there was a bursary for every fifth 
student—a state of matters which he considered ridiculous. Com- 
ing down to secondary schools, there were so many foundations and 
bursaries that they were going a-begging, and he instanced cases. 
In the opinion of the witness there was no real desire among the 
people to keep their children at school for higher work. Certainly 
in Edinburgh the “lad o’ pairts” has only himself or his parents to 
blame if he does not receive the highest education the city affords. 
The Scottish “ Sawbath” may soon become a thing of the past. 
Not so very many years ago it would have been absolutely im- 
possible to find such a society north of the Tweed as the Sunday 
Society, which has been started here, and already numbers over 
two hundred members, drawn from every class in the community. 
The objects of the organisation are to provide for the people on 
Sundays sacred and classical music, lectures on interesting sub- 
jects in science, literature, history, and art, and generally to “ pro- 
mote the rational observance of the Sunday.” The Marchioness 
of Tweeddale has consented to become a patron. 
Of course there still remains a residuum 
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erected at the Waverley Station was blown down, causing the 
death ot two men and serious injuries to a number of others. 
Next day a prominent Sabbatarian champion in the city came 
forward with the astounding statement that the fatal catastrophe 
was due to the fact that in connection with the reconstruction of 
the Waverley Station there are some men employed on Sundays. 
It was a punishment by the “ Universal Governor under whose 
control the wind is” for violation of “ Divine and natural law.” 


Glasgow 
There is a strong feeling among Scottish educationists in 
favour of the raising of the limit at which children may leave 
school, and this feeling is shared by the majority of the members 
of our School Board here. In Glasgow it is found that one-fourth 
of the total scholars leave school at the age of twelve, and one- 
half at the age of thirteen. In some of the public schools there 
is no Standard VI., and in others the number of scholars in that 
standard is very meagre. The original intention of the Legislature, 
that no child should be employed until the age of fourteen, is 
nullified by the boy or girl passing Standard V. at twelve or even 
eleven years of age. By a substantial majority the Glasgow 
School Board has passed a resolution urging upon Parliament 
such an alteration of the law as will secure that children shall not 
leave school until they have reached the age of fourteen, or have 

passed the Sixth Standard and are at least thirteen years of age. 


Liverpool 

The much-coveted honour of holding the Atlantic record once 
again belongs to a Liverpool liner. All the greater satisfaction 
has been felt that the honour has been wrested not from a British 
but from a German vessel. For some years now, the record for 
fast ocean steaming has been held by British vessels, but a few 
months ago the Norddeutscher Lloyd liner Kazser Wilhelm logged 
on her trial trip two knots more in one day’s westward run, and 
the same distance as the record on a day’s running to the eastward. 
Now, however, the Cunarder Lucania, on two days in succession 
of her last passage from New York. steamed the phenomenal 
distance of 531 and 530 knots, or at an average rate of 22‘92 knots 
per hour, being two and three knots respectively better than the 
previous record. These distances are the highest on record for an 
ocean liner. 

The supply of electricity by the Liverpool City Council is 
proving a pronounced success. When the Corporation purchased 
the electric light from the private company which introduced the 
light into Liverpool, the charge for lighting was 7}d. per Board of 
Trade ‘unit, and for electricity supplied for power purposes 5d. 
The Lighting Committee of the Council some time ago reduced 
the latter charge to 4¢., and now they have resolved upon a further 
reduction to. 2d. for electricity used for motor-power. The charge 
for electric lighting is also to be reduced from 7d. to 5¢. These con- 
tinued reductions are securing a very wide use of electricity here. 


Soutbampton 

Rumours are rife at Southampton to the effect that a leading 
line of steamships now using the port will shortly take up their 
location here, instead of merely using Southampton as a place of 
call. Meanwhile the London and South-Western Railway Com- 
pany, the owners of the docks, are pushing forward with the works 
of dock extension now in hand, in preparation for the larger traffic 
they anticipate in the future. Offices have already been built on 
the dock estate for the American Line and other companies. 

At the Chamber of Commerce dinner recently, Mr. C. J. Owens, 
the General Manager'of the Railway Company, advocated the 
establishment of markets and exchanges at Southampton, in order 
that the place might be made a distributing centre for the 
immense quantities of imported goods now passing through the 
port. The shipping prospects of the port are very good; and 

among the changes of the coming season 





of the old spirit of “Sabbath Observance” 
which for centuries has marked Scotland. 
Witness, for instance, the following fact. 
During the gale on Friday of last week a 
Scaffolding at the hotel which is being 
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may be noted the determination of the 
Hamburg-American line to cease calling at 
Plymouth, and to revert to the old plan of 
calling at Southampton both on the outward 
and the homeward voyages to America. 
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THE WEEK IN BRIEF 


In the Sudan a force of Dervishes under Osman Digna’s brother was at 

the end of last week defeated in an attack on the British post at Adarama, 

seventy miles up the river Atbara. On Monday a 

Imperial cavalry skirmish took place eight miles from the 

Anglo-Egyptian camp, the Dervishes being driven 

back. Eight of the Egyptian cavalry were killed. The railway has now 
been carried 76 miles beyond Abu-Hamed. 

On Monday Sir Julian Pauncefote informed the State Department at 
Washington that there were no grounds whatever for the allegations con- 
tained in the report of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 
as to British designs in Hawaii. The Committee had stated that, if 
Great Britain was not openly fomenting an upheaval in Hawaii, her 
agents were near at hand awaiting a pretext to ‘fasten her power on the 
islands.” 

The Indian financial statement forwarded by the Viceroy to the India 
Office shows a deficit for 1895-7 of Rx. 1,700,000—KRx. 280,000 better 
than the estimate. For 1897-8 a deficit of Rx. 5,280,000 is expected, an 
improvement of Rx. 1,350,000 on last December’s estimate. 

A letter from Major Macdonald has been published this week, in which 
he states that the existence of all British subjects in Uganda depends on 
the revolt being quelled. He praises the missionaries out there, and says 
that their withdrawal would be undesirable and fraught with public 
danger. 

After the interview between the delegated directors of the Manchester 
Ship Canal and Sir Richard Cartwright, Canadian Minister of Trade and 
Finance, as to an annual subsidy of $70,000 for a fortnightly steamship 
service between Manchester and Canada, the matter was referred to the 
Cabinet. 

In Newfoundland the modus vivendi Bill has passed both Houses. 
Mr. Reid has paid the first instalment of the sums due under his contract 
with the Newfoundland Government. The Newfoundland Premier, Sir 
James Winter, will remain in active politics another year. 

The annual trade of Western Australia is stated now to be ten millions 
sterling, and the population has increased from the 50,000 of seven years 
ago to the 160,000 of to-day. 


Very grave reports as to Mr. Gladstone’s health were circulated on 
Monday, which have unfortunately proved too true. A consultation, 
being held necessary owing to the anxiety felt about 
Home the continuance of the neurslgic pains, took place on 
Friday, the 18th, and a return to Hawarden was 
considered advisable. On Tuesday he left Bournemouth, being warmly 
greeted at the station by a small crowd in waiting. In answer to the 
salutations, he said in a distinct voice, ‘* God bless you all in this place, 
and the land you love!” He bore the journey well, but another consulta- 
tion was held on Wednesday. Sir Thomas Smith has stated that the 
reason why the reporters were not enlightened as to Mr. Gladstone’s 
illness last week was that Mr. Gladstone asked him not to say anything 
**unless the Queen asks.” On Thursday the pains were less acute, and 
Mr. Gladstone passed a better night. 

Lord Salisbury’s condition has improved, and he will leave England 
this morning if all is well. 

A meeting of the National Liberal Federation was held at Leicester on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Dr. Spence Watson presiding. esolutions 
were carried in favour of a simpler franchise, one man one vote, abolition 
of the veto of the Lords, and the establishment of a fund for reorganising 
the party machinery. 

The polling for the election of a parliamentary member for Maidstone 
takes place to-day, the candidates being Mr. F. S. Cornwallis (C.) and 
Mr. John Barker (L.). For the Wokingham Division of Berkshire the 
polling day is fixed for next Wednesday. 

The York election petition will come on at York on April 26 before 
Mr. Justice Grantham and Mr. Justice Mathew. 

Mr. F. M. Hodgson has been appointed Governor of the 'Gold Coast 
Colony, of which he was previously Colonial Secretary. He succeeds the 
late Sir W. E. Maxwell. 

Mr. L. A. Kershaw, Q.C., is the new Chief Justice of the North- 
West Provinces of India. 

A serious collision occurred on the South Eastern Railway, outside 
St. John’s Road Station, Lewisham Road, on Monday. AfHastings train 
ran into a Tonbridge train, during the fog that morning, and three pas- 
sengers in the latter were killed. 

The second reading of the Nonconformist Marriage Bill was agreed to 
by the House of Commons on Wednesday. 

Mr. James Payn’s condition continues to cause great alarm. 
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A meeting of local authorities on Wednesday unanimously agreed to 
recommend the Government to ecquire the Crystal Palace. 

The death of Dr. Patton, Dublin correspondent of the ZZmes, has been 
received with universal regret by all parties at Dublin. 


It was stated on Monday that China had offered to lease Talienwan to 

Russia and to allow her to build the desired railway, provided that Port 

Arthur remained in Chinese possession. It is _pro- 

Foreign posed also (although no formal reply has been made 

yet) to yield to France in the matter of Kwang-Si, 

The representatives of China in the conference with M. Pavloff, the 

Russian Chargé d’Afiaires, are Li Hung Chang and Chang Yin Huang, 

both Russophiles. The Z77es’ Pekin Correspondent on Friday announced 

that China has agreed to all the Russian demands, merely retaining 
nominal sovereign rights at Port Arthur and Talienwan. 

The Sultan’s direct appeal to St. Petersburg about the payment of a 
part of the Russo-Turkish War Indemnity out of the Greek War In- 
demnity has resulted in a withdrawal of the demand, and other sources of 
revenue are to be set aside to satisfy Russia. 

The rumours in circulation as to the finding of the Afazne Court of 
Inquiry led to a revival of the war scare in the States at the beginning of 
the week, and there is a freely expressed opinion that a rupture with 
Spain is unavoidable. The President, however, is still firm. The Naval 
Appropriations Bill provides for the addition of 3 battleships, 6 torpedo- 
boats, 6 torpedo-destroyers, and a gun-boat on the lakes, to the United 
States navy, and 5 dry docks. On Thursday in the Senate Mr. Thurston’s 
speech on the horrors of Cuba had a powerful effect. 

A supplementary estimate was submitted on Monday to the German 
Federal Council for six million marks to be expended on Kiao-chow 
harbour. 

The Austrian contingent in Crete is to be recalled about the middle of 
April. 

A report was given on Monday of some remarks of M. Hanotaux on 
the subject of China. He repeated his statement, made at the end of the 
Chino-Japanese war, that he ‘‘ would not like to see the yellow corpse 
drifting at random and poisoning all the springs of the civilised world.” 
He also said that he could understand England paying particular attention 
to the Chinese question, but not that she should view it as a problem 
putting obstacles in the way of the commercial and industrial expansion 
of others, or that she should dream of monopolising Chinese trade. This 
would be quite contrary to her usual sagacity. 

The Japanese Government is said to have devoted over £30,000,000 
to the building of new war-ships between 1895 and 1905. These include 
the 8 battle-ships and 8 torpedo-destroyers now building in England. 


March 19, Dr. Charles West, F.R.C.P., at Paris, aged 81. Mainly 
noted for his treatment of the diseases of childhood, on which he wrote 
several books. ——March 20, Sir Arthur Hunter 
Obituary Palmer, K.G.M.G., at Brisbane, aged 78. President 
of the Queensland Legislative Council. Irish by 
birth ; emigrated to Australia in 1838; was elected to the Assembly of 
Queensland 1866; Premier 1870-74; Colonial Secretary 1870-81 ; 
President of the Council 1881; Lieutenant-Governor 1893.——The 
Hon. Bouverie Francis Primrose, C.B., uncle of the Earl of Rose- 
bery, at Edinburgh, aged 84..—March 21, Lieut.-Colonel H. C. S. 
Dyer, at Manchester, aged 63. Served in the Crimea and the Indian 
Mutiny. Retiring from the Army, devoted himself to the engineering 
trade in connection with the Armstrong and Whitworth concerns, Or- 
ganised the Engineering Employers’ Federation, of which he was president, 
being very prominent in the recent strike. The Duc de Talleyrand 
de Sagan, at Berlin, aged 86. Grandnephew of the great diplomatist.— 
March 24, Dr. G. T. Stokes, Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Dublin, 
aged 54. 

March 21, at the second reading of the Zist Local Government Fill 

Mr. John Morley said that, ‘‘if he thought that the Bill was the last effort 

of this Parliament, he should say that, unless it was 

Speeches followed by further measures, mischief would come. 

. . . » What Ireland needed more than the local 

authorities which the Bill would create was a strong central government. 

The present central government was, what it had been said to be, the 

weakest in the world, and this Bill would assuredly not make the central 
executive stronger, but a hundred times weaker than at present.” 

Mr. Gerald Balfour, speaking in favour of the Bill, said :—‘‘ We have 
never professed that by passing a Local Government Bill we should satisfy 
the desire for Home Rule, We brought it forward because it is a measure 
in itself desirable. . . . The local bodies that will be established by this 
Bill are not legislative bodies at all, but administrative bodies. They are 
absolutely bound by the laws of the body which creates them—namely, 
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The Week in Brief—continued 


the Imperial Parliament. The Home Rule Parliament would be entirely 
different. It would be a legislative body.” 

Mr. Dillon said that the Bill was an extremely complicated measure, 
and, as regards the financial provisions, so complicated that it must fill 
with alarm anyone who looked forward to the duty of administering it. 

Mr. J. Redmond said he scarcely thought it altogether rash to express 
the hope that the Bill might mean the beginning of a process the end of 
which would be a really united Ireland. 

Mr. Healy said that ‘‘the Irish people had got from this Govern- 
ment ten thousand times a better Bill than ever they could have got from 
the Liberals ”—a sensational statement, which he qualified by a no less 
curious explanation that the present Local Government Bill is a better 
measure than the Liberals could have introduced with the House of 
Lords to block the way. 

March 22. Opposing Sir John Lubbock’s subsequently withdrawn 
motion on Elementary Education, Sir William Harcourt said that ‘* we 
had neither the material nor the machinery in this country for giving to 
English children a decent education. It was impossible to teach in the 
schools of this country the elementary science and other subjects that were 
taught in the schools of other countries. All the regular education of this 
country was a miserable modicum given to children of eleven and twelve. 
For the purposes of national competition, elementary education ought to 
lay the foundation of a general sound education. But we did not keep the 
children at school hours enough, nor years enough, nor did we have com- 
petent teachers to teach them what they ought to know.” 

March 23. Addressing the National Liberal Federation meeting at 
Leicester, Mr. John Morley dealt with the relations of Britain and France 
in West Africa. ‘Is there a trade in this region,” he asked, ‘‘ to warrant 
either England or France in lighting up the flame of a European conflagra- 
tion? I will give you one figure, and only one: the total exports and 
imports of our five divisions of West Africa are £6,000,000 a year. I 
think the whole of our seaborne commerce is something like £800,000,000 
ayear. Therefore, you see what a small thing it is... . From 1892 to 
1896, the total increase of exports, plus imports in this region, was 
£450,000. Surely we must have some sense of proportion. War for 
expansion of trade may be noble, Christian, benevolent, or it may not, 
but do not have war unless you are sure of the expansion.” 
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Juki IN DSAY, 


Dealer in Precious Stones, Jeweller and Silversmith, 
34 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


JEWELS, PLATH, &c., BOUGHT FOR CASH OR SOLD ON COMMISSIOW. 





WANDER @& HEDGES, 


(Late TESSIER), 


Manufacturing SILVERSMITHS & JEWELLERS, DIAMOND, PEARL & PRECIOUS STONE MERCHANTS, 


DEALERS IN SECOND-HAND SILVER, SHEFFIELD PLATE, AND JEWELS OF ALL KINDS. 


VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE. 


PLATE AND JEWELS PURCHASED. 


26 NEW BOND STREET. Three Doors North of Conduit Street. 








HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR 


UXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea level. 


Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c. 





NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° FAHRENHEIT. 
Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, 


Tennis, Bowls, &c. 


Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 


COUNCIL CLERK, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
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SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM :— 


A. CLERET 
151 OXFORD STREET 


LONDON W 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
The Trade only 


[PRELI MINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 





LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 


ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT. 
THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES. 


DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 
Termini in London : VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 


The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places, 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 7: HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC. 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘* Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Waraen”’ 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 73 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover # Ostend, 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 

The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘‘ Calais-Douvres,”” 
‘*Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’? and ‘‘ Lord 
Warden.’’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris, 


GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE, 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Company have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation, Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
THROUGH SERVICE (on Week-days)—-NorTH oF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 p.M., Liverpool at 
4-5 P-M., and Birmingham at 5.45?.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns, 

Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 

Cities and Towns in Europe. 
CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 

PARIS: Capt. A. W. CuurcHwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach ; COLOGNE : M. Ch. Niessen, 4-6 Domhof; 
CALAIS: Capt. BLoMEFIELD, Gare Maritine ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. Smitu & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Speyer & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 

THE SEA-SIDE.—The shortest and most direct route by Main Line to Margate, 
Ramsgate, Broadstairs, Herne Bay, Westgate-on-Sea, Birchington, and other favourite 
watering places on the Kent coast. The GRANVILLE EXPRESS to Margate, 
Ramsgate. and Westgate, in two hours. CHEAP FAST TRAINS run frequently 
during the Summer months on weekdays, and on Sundays there are Special Cheap 
Trains to the same places, enabling visitors to spend EIGHT. HOURS at the Sea-side. 

CRYSTAL PALACE.—Passengers by this Company’s Route are conveyed to the 
High Level Station adjacent to the Centre Transept of the Building. Cheap Return 
Tickets including admission. 

Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W.; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly, 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Pauls 
Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Street, S.W. 





EMIGRATION. 


TO CANADA 





FREE GRANTS OF LAND IN MANITOBA 





FREE GRANTS OF LAND OR CROWN GRANTS AT LOW PRICES IN OTHER 
PROVINCES. ALSO CHEAP IMPROVED FARMS 


CLASSES WANTED :—Capitalists, persons with Moderate Incomes, Farmers, Farm Labourers, and Young Men 
desiring to learn Farming. Special arrangements for Domestic Servants, 


Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy produce. 


Canada has Gold and other Minerals in abundance, also immense Forests, Productive Fisheries, Important Manu- 
facturing Industries, the Largest Area of Fertile Land available for Settlement in the World, and a growing Import and 


Export trade in all commodities. 


The Provinces of Canada are Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 


North West Territories, and British Columbia. 


Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intending Settlers, and as to the 
‘Trade and Commerce of the Dominion may be obtained gratis and post free, on application to the 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR CANADA, 
17 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W., 
or to any of the Agents of the Canadian Government in the United Kingdom. 





CORRESPONDENCE AND PERSONAL INTERVIEWS INVITED 
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